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OF 



A HOUSEHOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Mowbray's doubt "whether she should 
or should not accept" Lady Derwent's invitation 
did not last long. She accompanied her sister- 
in-law to the country, where she and her bright 
smiles, and never failing vivacity were the life of 
Wy vil Park. There was a hunt-ball, which was 
attended by Lady Derwent and all her party ; 
Mrs. Mowbray was declared the beauty among 
beauties, the hunting season itself began, Mrs. 
Mowbray had already enjoyed "three capital 
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runs," and the way in which she " took the 
fences/' excited great admiration in the breasts 
of all those who knew they had authority enough 
to prevent their wives and daughters from imi- 
tating her. 

She received, indeed, such an amount of in- 
cense during this visit, her vanity was so con- 
stantly fed, tbfeit although it would not be pre- 
cisely correct to say the past was actually for- 
gotten, she could at least always shut it out of 
her mind, and give herself up heart and soul to 
whatever amusement was going forward. 

It was therefore with considerable annoyance, 
that she one morning perceived there was a letter 
for her in Mrs. Vincent^s hand ; for, as there 
was no regular correspondence between them, 
she only heard from her when there was any- 
thing positively to communicate ; and from the 
very feeble state in which she had last seen her 
grandmother, she had an instant foreboding that 
this letter must contain an announcement which 
would put an^end to all her present gratifications. 
Nor was she mistaken in her conjecture ; for on 
opening it, she found that though Mrs. Mansell 
was still alive, her existence could not be pro- 
longed beyond a few days, and that her 
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(Gertrude's) presence was expected at Burfield 
Lodge. 

" Everard had not yet arrived, but would be 
there," it was supposed, " by that night." It was 
plain to Mrs. Mowbray, that she must not be 
behind her brother in readiness to comply with 
such a call; but it would perhaps have been 
hard for her fully to observe the decorum suit- 
able to the occasion, had not her feelings of 
purely selfish vexation been merged in others of 
a very different nature, owing to what she saw 
towards the conclusion of the letter, (which was 
very disjointed, and appeared to have been several 
times interrupted.) Mrs. Vincent mentioned 
half apologetically as one reason for summoning 
her from the circle of friends whose company 
she was enjoying, " that Ellen, on whom she 
could otherwise have depended, had been con- 
fined the day before ; an event which had taken 
every one by surprise, as it had not been expected 
for some weeks, and which had been communi- 
cated to her (Mrs. Vincent) by a letter from 
Mrs, Stapylton's maid. 

" I wonder," proceeded the writer, " whether 
Mr. Stapylton will come home now ; I much 
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doubt if he has been heard from at all since he 
went north, and when last she was here, she 
looked almost as miserably unhappy as she did 
last winter, the day that unfeeling man forced 
her away from her children to go abroad. 

" I forgot to say that the baby is a girl ; a 
miserable little creature, as might be expected ; 
but I hear Ellen herself is doing well. 

" Yours in great haste, 

" Harriet Vincent." 

Mrs. Vincent little knew what serpents she 
should wake in Gertrude's breast by the words 
"last winter," "going abroad," &c.; as little 
did Lady Derwent guess the secret spring of 
the deep emotion with which her sister-in-law 
put the letter into her hands, and told her she 
must set off instantly. She simply thought 
that " dear Gertrude," was a most warm-hearted 
creature, most sincerely grieved at the prospect 
of losing her aged relative, and very amiably 
indifferent to leaving all that seemed to have 
delighted her so much. Indifferent she truly 
was ; for those few words had brought back the 
past with sudden and overwhelming violence, 
and her strongest desire now was to fly from 
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everything that bore the semblance of pleasure, 
and to give herself up to her gloomy melan- 
choly — to her hatred of Ralph Stapylton. 

She left Wyvil Park that very morning, 
reached Burfield Lodge in time to see her 
grandmother once more, and by the speed with 
which she had obeyed the summons, as well as 
by the kindness of heart and sympathy she 
showed on her arrival, gave sincere pleasure to 
her brother ; who, always disposed to see and 
value what was good in her, now thought he 
perceived some tokens of that sobriety and 
steadiness of mind he had so long looked for in 
vain. She listened to all his plans for the fu- 
ture, and surprised him by admitting at once 
the wisdom of his following Ellen's advice in 
not sueing again for Barbara's hand on the 
strength of his improved circumstances ; (for in 
former days she would, he knew, have been 
inconvinceable on such a point) and, as soon as 
Mrs. Mansell's funeral was over, she accom- 
panied him to London, where she spent some 
time with him in what was, for a woman 
of her habits at least, very strict retirement. 
Nobody at Burfield Lodge had been able to 
form an idea as to "whether Mr. Stapylton 
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would come home now," (as Mrs. Vincent had 
expressed it) and it was this uncertainty, and 
the consequent supposed possibility of meeting 
him, which alone deterred Mrs. Mowbray from 
rushing over to Woodthorpe. 

It was a fortunate piece of ignorance; for 
the bare sight of her cousin might at that mo- 
ment, have been sufficient to deprive Ellen of 
her life, or of her reason. As things were, the 
extremity of bodily weakness had produced its 
usual effect of calming the mind and disposing 
it to receive none but images of peace. All 
her anxieties, too, were for a while concentrated 
on the little frail being whose existence seemed 
at first to hang by a thread ; but as its powers 
of life grew firmer and more secure, and as her 
own strength increased, the doubts and fears 
which had formerly oppressed her, gradually re- 
gained their ground. 

She heard nothing from her husband. Mrs. 
Hardinge, the clergyman's wife, who had written 
to inform him of the birth of his daughter, and 
of his wife's safety, received a polite and some- 
what formal letter, thanking her for her kind- 
ness ; but that was all the notice he took of the 
event. There was no more allusion to his 
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returning to Woodthorpe than if he had been 
in India ! It was Ellen's marvellous patience 
and mildness of temper which alone enabled her 
under such circumstances to make any progress 
towards recovery ; and that she did make such 
progress was the astonishment of all around 
her. 

A few days before her confinement, she had 
so far yielded to the restless desire of knowing 
her fate at any price, that she had written to 
Barbara, partially unfolding the distress of her 
mind, and imploring her to tell without reserve 
" whatever she knew of Ralph !" and " whether 
she could form any conjecture as to the cause of 
his absence, or of his silence." An answer 
came — an answer of affection and sympathy, at 
least ; but Barbara knew nothing — had heard 
nothing — had not even a suspicion on the sub- 
ject ; she could only promise to do all in her 
power to learn if there were cause for any, and 
hoped, she said, " to discover that Ellen's un- 
easiness was groundless." 

And now, just as her trouble of mind had 
anew reached that point when it seemed that 
nature must have given way under it, another- — 
a second letter came, which gave her some re- 
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lief, albeit it contained little positive informa- 
tion, beyond the fact that Stapylton was no 
longer in the Highlands, but in London ; and 
that General Thorold had seen him there 
within the last few days. Barbara's own idea 
was, " that the singularity of her brother's con- 
duct would most probably turn out to have been 
caused by neither more nor less than money 
matters." " Her uncle had always thought he 
had been imprudently lavish in his buildings, 
&c., at Woodthorpe ;" and certain enigmatical 
phrases which had dropped from him "since 
his interview with Ralph," about "unpleasant 
business," " business he was not at liberty to 
speak of, as yet, to any one,^ seemed to point 
to something of that nature. She added, " that 
her aunt had evidently been given the same 
impression as herself" 

" I write this to you at once," continued 
Barbara, " because I know that the fear of mis- 
fortunes of that sort will weigh but little on 
your mind, compared with doubts of Ralph's 
affection. But when I tell you that I feel sure 
this will prove to be the interpretation of his 
strange silence and cold letters, I do not mean 
to exculpate him ; for I think him much mis- 
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taken, much to blame for his want of confidence 
in you. He is by nature singularly reserved ; 
and his reserve is often ungracious; leading 
him to do and say (and more frequently to 
leave undone and wnsaid) such things as make 
him appear wanting in feeling. But you, I 
know, will be the first to forgive him, if, as I 
trust and believe, I have read this riddle aright. 
I shall now, I hope, soon see you and my niece 
— my little god-daughter. 1 am so glad there 
is to be a little Cecilia at last ! 

" Ever, my dearest Ellen, 

" Your affectionate sister, 
" Barbara Stapylton." 

This letter, and the hypothesis it contained, 
were but slender foundations on which to build 
consolation; yet Ellen fastened eagerly on the 
idea suggested to her, and clinging to it as to 
an- anchor, was able to persuade herself that all 
would yet be well, and that she had no more 
wherewith to reproach her husband, than a very 
erroneous idea of her regard for wealth and 
position, and a mistaken calculation of what 
would best spare her grief and agitation. 

She felt wounded at being so little understood, 
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but she well knew that if Stapylton had fixed in 
his own mind not to unfold his affairs to her for 
the present, no power on earth would induce 
him to alter his determination, and anticipate 
the set time for doing so. She resolved there- 
fore to wait a while patiently; and now that 
she hoped to have found the solution of her 
husband's mysterious conduct, and felt relieved 
by hearing he had confided everything to 
General Thorold, her anxiety was no longer 
so overpowering as to stand in the way of her 
recovery, which was thenceforth a steady if not a 
speedy one. Restored to perfect health, she 
could not indeed be called; her mind, though 
comparatively tranquillized, was not suflSciently 
at peace for that ; but, at length, after an interval 
she could ill endure, she summoned up all her 
coiu'age, and resolving that Stapylton should no 
longer delay his explanations, whatever they were, 
under the impression that she was not strong 
enough to bear them, she wrote to him, en- 
treating him to come down, though it were but 
for a day, or at least to let her know what 
detained him in London, where she concluded 
that business of some serious kind was occupying 
him. She added, " that she was now quite well. 
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and equal to hearing anything with which he 
might possibly have thought it well to delay 
acquainting her." 

To this she did not obtain an immediate 
answer; but after the lapse of a few days a 
letter arrived, which she saw at once was so far 
different from those she had had before, that it 
was long, and, for Stapylton, closely written ; 
yet it still commenced without addressing her, 
and that circumstance struck her as no good 
omen. He began by expressing his satisfaction 
at hearing of her recovery from herself, as he 
had been long waiting for that announcement in 
order to make a communication of importance 
which she was right in supposing he had only 
withheld on account of her being hitherto un- 
equal to entering upon business of any sort ; 
" for something of the kind, he judged from a 
passage in her letter, that she was not altogether 
unprepared, and would therefore be less surprised 
than his connections and the world in general, 
on learning his wish that they should pass the 
remainder of their lives apart, making such 
arrangements as would render each, for the fu- 
ture, independent of the other." 

She thought she had mis-read the sentence ; 
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she passed her hand over her eyes, and re-perused 
it ; but the words remained unchanged, and it 
was plfiin and certain that a separation was pro- 
posed to her ! The dread of misfortune had long 
oppressed her ; many were the forebodings of 
evil that had overshadowed her mind ; but this 
was the one form in which it had never as yet 
risen before her ; so that the idea when first pre- 
sented had rather the effect of stunning and 
bewildering her brain, than of piercing her heart 
with a fresh sorrow known and understood as 
such. It was his hand, Robert Falkner never 
traced those characters — but what could urge 
the same man who had parted from her in all 
kindness and affection little more than two 
months back, now deliberately to sever every tie 
that bound him to her ? He had ceased to love 
Gertrude ; could some other woman have already 
captivated his heart ? his changeful fancy rather? 
but she forced herself to continue the letter. "You 
must be yourself conscious," it proceeded, " that 
such a decision would probably have become un- 
avoidable before long ; it is therefore in every 
point of view more desirable that it should be 
made now, on deliberate consideration, without 
angry discussions, or reference to more friends 
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than is absolutely necessary. I trust I am not 
deceived in hoping that when you have given 
these considerations their due weight, you will 
at once, without delay or cavilling, agree to my 
view of what is now most for our mutual advan- 
tage, and that you will content yourself, as I 
shall, with telling whomsoever you may think fit 
to employ as your representative and adviser, 'that 
you are convinced it would be no longer for 
your happiness or mine to remain together.' " 

The more she read, the more incomprehensible 
it became to her, though the cool and deliberate 
manner in which it was expressed, proved that 
it was no hasty composition ; it had on the con- 
trary every appearance of being written with re- 
flection and forecast. The latter part of the 
letter was chiefly taken up with business details, 
and informed her that though the boys would be 
removed from her charge, as each attained the 
age of seven, her daughter would remain under 
her care, and absolutely at her disposal. The 
whole matter was clearly and distinctly expressed; 
and was wound up by the writer's stating " that 
as he on his side did not intend to make use of 
the services of any relation in the negotiations 
about to take place, he expected her in like 
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manner to choose her adviser among those who 
were not connected with her by any tie of blood." 
The aim of this last sentence, that namely of 
excluding Everard Mansell from any med- 
dling in the affair, Ellen perfectly understood, 
and it did not in any way surprise her. The 
letter ended as it had begun ; being abruptly ter- 
minated by the signature. Ellen sat for some 
time without power to collect her ideas; at 
length, she exclaimed, " I must answer it, and 
answer it now, or I shall lose what little sense 
is left me!" She accordingly snatched up a 
pen, and as if impelled by a sudden goad, wrote 
as follows : 

"You are much mistaken in supposing I 
could be prepared for what you have made 
known to me this day. How could I ever 
imagine that you would, without even naming a 
reason, desire a separation from me ? how could 
I ever dream of your pronouncing on me the 
doom I have just received ? Such is, however, 
your pleasure; you wish we should part; and 
so let it be 1 I would not, if I could, remain 
an unwelcome inmate of your house ! but you 
expect more from me ; you expect me not only 
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to submit to your wiU, but to tell whomsoevOT I 
shall constitute my adviser ' that it is my wish 
also !' * my conviction ' that a separation is for 
the happiness of both ! that / believe it for the 
mutual advantage of the parents of three child- 
ren to part ! 1 can promise to acquiesce, to 
make no opposition ; but I must know more 
before I resolve to assign any other motive than 
* that it is Ralph's will, Ralph's desire, I only 
yield and obey,' Neither can I even yet fully 
believe in your determination of banishing me 
your sight — depriving me of my sons — and I 
must have it confirmed to me by your (ywn 
mx>uth before I mention it to any living creature, 
or take a single step towards bringing it to pass. 
When once I am satisfied that, in your sober 
judgment, you wish to part with me for ever, 
you need not fear delays or cavils ; but I must 
hear from your lips the decree which is to bring 
happiness or misery to her who is, in spite of 
everything, your affectionate wife, 

" Ellen Stapylton," 

Having written this letter she felt she had 
done all she could do, and must henceforth wait 
helplessly with what patience she might for her 
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husband's award. She wandered like a ghost 
through the rooms with her baby in her arms, 
thinking over and over the unexplicable contents 
of Stapylton's letter. 

" This one is to be mine alone ! mine entirely, 
whatever befalls!" thought she, pressing the 
infant closer to her. " It is because she is not 
worth claiming that she is to be left to my care ! 
So much the better ! would to heaven he thought 
her brothers as worthless ! but the punishment 
I have long deserved is come on me ; the punish- 
ment due to one who could find happiness in the 
apparent love and gratitude of a selfish and 
pitiless man, such as I knew him to be ! I al- 
lowed my whole soul to remain devoted to him 
who had been the destruction of mv cousin ; and 
now he rids himself, as far as he can, of me and 
mv child, even as he had rid himself of her and 
her's. It is just — I have earned it! — yet not 
from him, for I served him but too faithfully !" 
Such were her reflections during the remainder 
of that miserable day, during which she shunned 
the sight of both her little boys, whose inquiring 
faces she dreaded, and that of her more confiden- 
tial servants, in whose countenances she already 
saw curiosity strongly painted. The hours, she 
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thought, could never have been lived through, 
but for the constant care she had to bestow on 
her little girl, whom she blessed again and again, 
as her one and only consolation, and to whom 
she promised, as if the infant could have heard 
and understood the vow, to be father as well as 
mother, protector as well as friend while life was 
spared her. 

The night was long and weary ; but Ellen 
slept towards morning, and rose late, to begin 
another such day as the preceding one. She 
grew at last fatigued with her own restlessness, 
and sat down by the fire in her dressing-room 
with her baby on her lap, considering whether 
the next day was likely to bring a letter fi^om her 
husband — or himself. She feared it would be 
the former; though it could scarcely be said 
that she looked with hope to the possibility of 
its being the latter. 

It was early in the afternoon, and she thought 
for a moment that she heard some noise of 
doors opening and shutting on the ground 
floor ; but having not yet received any visitors, 
she felt sure no one would be admitted ; and as 
all was now silent again, she sank back into the 
train of thought which the distant sound had 
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inteniipted. She had, however, hardly resumed 
the tranquil attitude in which she sat watching 
the sleeping infant on her knees, when her maid 
entered with a busy concerned look, saying " that 
Mr. Stapylton was in the drawing-room, and 
would be glad to see her there." 

Ellen started up, her heart beating as though 
it would have burst through her bosom, and was 
rushing down stairs with the child in her arms, 
when she was met at the door by another ser- 
vant bearing a note "which," she was told, 
" Mr. Stapylton begged she would read before 
coming down." It contained only these words : 

" Come alone : bring no child with you." 

Her heart sank as she endeavoured to guess 
what might be its meaning; but she obeyed; 
and, having given the baby to the nurse, des- 
cended the staircase alone with trembling steps. 
She then stood panting for some minutes with 
her fingers on the handle of the door ; and, at 
last, by the exertion of all the courage and 
strength she possessfed, opened it, and found 
herself face to face with her husband. 

He was standing near the mantle-piece, with 
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his back to the fire, his arms folded, and his 
person erect and motionless. He did not stir 
from the spot on her entrance, and as she ad- 
vanced towards him from the other extremity of 
the long room, she saw in his colourless face 
such a stiU and stony expression of resolute 
severity, as chilled her very heart, and literally 
deprived her of the power of drawing nearer, so 
that she stopped and leaned on the arm of a 
chair about the middle of the apartment. 
There was in his countenance no working of 
angry emotion, such as she had been too well 
used to see, nor yet did his features wear the 
restless care-worn look which sat on them when, 
something less than a year before he had come 
to seek help from her at Burfield Lodge ; but 
they were composed into an^ appearance of im- 
penetrable calm, betraying no feeling save that 
of " obdurate pride ;" she had never yet beheld 
them in that awful repose, and her blood froze 
at the sight. He did not move towards her, 
but said, in a voice she scarcely recognised as 
his, 

" Had I not understood that you were 
thoroughly recovered, v I should have delayed 
this business longer." 
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" I am recovered — 1 am well," answered she, 
dragging herself forward, but sinking mechani- 
cally upon a seat at a little distance from her. 
" It was only that I had been startled by your 
coming so suddenly." 

" You wished to see me, did you not ?" he 
inquired in the same unnatural voice, but with a 
momentary flush on his face. 

" Oh yes ! it was what I most wished, and I 
am so — " but it was beyond her power to finish 
the sentence ; for he had fixed his eyes on her 
so steadily and searchingly, that she lost breath 
and courage under the terror of that stern gaze. 

" You refuse," he continued, " in your letter 
of yesterday, to believe, or to act on my expressed 
wish for a separation, unless I confirm my written 
declaration by word of mouth. I am come to do 
so ; I here renew the expression of that wish ; 
and I beg you to take notice that I am ready to 
repeat and stand to every word of the letter to 
which your last is a reply. I am of opinion 
that an immediate decision to part is for the 
advantage of both ; I am also of opinion that a 
declaration to that effect ought to be made by 
both, without passing from the general fact into 
any circumstances of detail. 1 have now confirmed 
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what you say appeared incredible to you ; you 
are, therefore, I presume, satisfied ; and my 
business here is over ; for all else can, and must 
be settled in writing." 

As he said these last words, he took a step 
towards the door ; but his wife sprang from her 
seat, and standing before him with clasped 
hands, exclaimed in a voice of agony : 

" Good Heavens, Ralph, is that your last 
word ? is that your explanation of what has 
changed you so fearfully ? you are the same ! I 
know too well ;" she proceeded, raising her eyes 
sorrowfully to his, " but when I look at you and 
hear you speak, I can scarce believe you are the 
very man from whom I parted in so much 
aflfection ! what has happened since to make you 
abhor me ?" 

" Nothing probably since then," he replied, 
, his lip curling, and his steadfastly calm look now 
giving place to a glance of the bitterest scorn. 

" What do you mean ?" she cried, " nothing 
since then! but what could have happened 
before ?" 

"Nothing,'.' he answered with visible effort 
at composure, "but what you know as well 
as I." 
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" Do you mean about Gertrude ? is it for her 
that you wish to leave me ?" 

" Gertrude, truly !" he exclaimed, with a 
laugh that rang like that of a fiend in her ears. 
** You know better yourself ! I have had 
enough,*' he muttered, "both of Hopes and 
Mansells !" 

" If it be so — " she began dejectedly ; but 
changing her tone, she exclaimed with vehe- 
mence': " It is impossible — utterly impossible, 
even if we must part, that we should part in this 
manner ! If I could understand what has come 
over you !" added she, wringing her hands, as 
she noticed that he drew back from her ap- 
proach. " But you wiD, at least, see the children 
before you go ?" she asked eagerly. 

" I shall see the boys in the park," he replied, 
coldly. 

" The boys — yes — but — but I cannot bear — 
it is because this is the last time as well as the 
first — that I can't endure yoiu* going away 
without giving one look at the little one !" 

" Excuse me," said he, in a voice of sup- 
pressed anger, " I have done what I came here 
to do, and cannot be detained." 

He was proceeding to quit the room, but as 
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she still stood in his way, fixing on him a sup- 
plicating look, he exclaimed, as if losing all 
remains of patience : 

" By Heaven, I think you have determined to 
try me to the utmost ! As if your daughter 
would be any the better for my going through 
such a hypocritical farce !" 

" Hypocritical farce ! my daughter !" repeated 
his wife, confounded both by his words and 
manner. 

" Yes ! for what else would it be but damned 
hypocrisy, in you and me?" asked he, furiously, 
as he strode up and down the room, his face 
crimson with rage he no longer attempted to 
control. " You choose," continued he, " to play 
surprise at my saying ' your daughter.' What 
the devil should I call her else ? When, though 
she will bear my name, and have her share of 
my substance, yet I know as well as you that 
she has at least as good a chance of being 
Mansell's as mine !" 

" Mansell's !" shrieked Ellen, now for the 
first time penetrating his meaning. "Now I 
know, Ralph, that your mind must be un- 
hinged!" 

" My mind is not unhinged," said he, stand- 
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ing stQl, and speaking in a less angry tone. " It 
is as steady and clear as it ever was. I have 
the full use of my understanding ; but I should 
not say you showed yours to advantage, by in- 
sisting upon an explanation in words which I 
was willing to have spared you and myself, and 
to avoid which I was determined, but for your 
obstinacy, on never seeing you again. I am 
sorry I let myself be provoked out of my reso- 
lutions ; but I expect you will, for your sons* 
sake, be silent (as I shall be) on the true cause 
of my parting from you ; and will no longer 
delay my quitting this place, to which I shall 
not return till you have left it." 

" I must delay you," said his wife, who had, 
during his last speech, collected her thoughts 
and her courage. " You have cast a frightful 
accusation on me," proceeded she, growing 
deadly pale, but with a firmness of voice and 
look most unusual to her ; '' and I claim from 
your justice that you make known to me at 
once on what it is grounded !" 

"The grounds of my belief," he replied, 
"are satisfactory to me, though I am aware 
they are deficient in a legal sense ; for which 
reason — as also because my own hands are not 
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' clean ' (as they call it) I do not seek to avail 
myself of them publicly; but you shall not 
have it to say that you were never told your 
offence ; and perhaps you may, on learning what 
what I know, be convinced once for all of the 
fofly of protestations of innocence. You were 
probably not aware," continued he, retreating 
back towards the fire-place, " that on the evening 
preceding that on which I last went to Burfield 
Lodge (in a state of mind which a knowledge 
of the truth would have spared me) you were 
seen first skulking about in the twilight with 
Mansell, and then entering with him a summer- 
house in your grandmother's garden, where you 
both remained for an hour or more; till on 
being alarmed by some noise, you fled at full 
speed to a back entrance of Mrs. Mansell's 
house, while he leapt ,the fence and escaped over 
the fields in another direction." 

" It is false !'' cried Ellen, " I never once 
walked at twilight with Everard last winter — 
never saw him that day — never was with him 
in that summer-house in my life !" 

"That is easily said," observed Stapylton, 
coolly, " as easy as you found it to tell me next 
day * that he was not in the neighbourhood ' — 

VOL. III. c 
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' not in the country/ when I had just seen him 
at the station next Burfield Lodge." 

"I told you what I believed," said Ellen, 
" for / had not seen him. But who saw — who 
says he saw me with him under such strange 
circumstances ?" 

" Two witnesses on whom J can rely, both 
credible from habits and character ; and unbiassed 
by prejudice or interest, to mistake or misrepre- 
sent what passed. Their names I have engaged 
to withhold, as I have never contemplated a 
public investigation." 

" Then is it possible," cried she, " that you 
will scorn and banish your wife on the mere 
word of persons who hide their names — who 
shun being confronted with her? when you 
know too that Everard is attached to another !" 

" Was perhaps ; if he were so still, he would 
have come forward again on his grandmother*s 
death ; people should act up to the characters 
they assume." 

" And so he would ! but 1 myself prevented 
him — I advised him — " 

" You advised him very well, I doubt not," 
interrupted Stapylton, without raising his eyes, 
which were fixed on a pocket-book where he was 
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searching for something ; " but/' proceeded he, 
"it is not on hearsay alone — not on the mere word 
of these persons that I believe you guilty. Do 
you know that hand ?" he showed her as he spoke, 
the note she had written to Everard Mansell at St. 
Elphfege to prevent his accompanying her home 
by promising him an interview in the way to the 
Puits du Rouvre. She read it with some amaze- 
ment ; for the words, " Ralph is at home, and 
I don't know if he will be out this afternoon," 
&c.,.&c., had, she confessed to herself, a strange 
appearance ; but she answered calmly, " that 
she knew it was her writing," and related, as 
clearly as her husband's impatience would permit, 
her meeting with Mansell, and her reasons for 
acting as she had done. 

" This might be all very well," said he, " very ; 
but why did I never hear of it before ? Why, 
on the day you mention, the day of the 
St. Elphfege Fair (for well I remember it) 
did you answer me that you had met no 
onCy when you had that moment parted from 
Mansell? You will hardly tell me that was 
true !" 

" Gertrude was by when you asked me the 
question, and when I came home that evening 
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you were gone to Nismes, and did not return 
for several days — and — " 

" But that very day was Gertrude always by ? 
What was to hinder your telling me the truth ? 
No — whoever tells one deliberate lie to a trusting 
friend^ may tell a thousand ! Say no more to 
me !" 

" I ought to have told you when you came 
back; it was great weakness, contemptible 
cowardice, not to bear your anger then; and, 
for thaty I deserve it now. But is it just to 
believe all evil of me for what I did and said 
that day to spare Gertrude, and out of sheer 
terror of what might befall you ?'* 

" Befall me ?" asked Stapylton, ironically. 

" Yes," answered she, " you had spoken so 
angrily of Everard that morning — you made so 
sure he could not be there without knowing 
all — you were so determined not to attempt to 
avoid him — that I lived all that day in terror 
of his suspecting things, and your provoking 
him ! I did not dare let you know how near 
he was ; for I so » dreaded your meeting, 
that to keep you apart I would have ventured 
my life !" 

" Your care for mine (if care it were) was 
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wasted," said her husband, with a grim smile. 
"I wish to God we had met! wish he had 
called me to account for my doings, and given 
me a chance of paying him for his ! It would 
have been all fair ; sister for wife — and wife 
for sister — ^if I had shot him, I should have 
had revenge ; if he had shot me, I should not 
stand here listening to lies I can't disprove. 
But never fear !" added he, affecting to rein in 
the ftiry with which he had just spoken, ^* Fm 
not going to harm your friend now — the time's 
gone by, and I couldn't do it without telling 
what I have no mind to tell ; so he's safe !" 

" I trust in God that both vou and he are !" 
said Ellen, solemnly, ** but how came this paper 
into your hands ?" 

" No matter how ; but you have acknowledged 
it, and I suppose you will not tell me you are 
unacquainted with this hand?" inquired he, 
showing her the other side of the note, on 
which was written, evidently by Everard Man- 
sell, " No. 20, Grande Rite, St. Elphfege," 

" I see," she replied, " that it is Everard's 
writing; he asked what was our temporary 
direction, and I gave it. He used it afterwards 
in directing his next letter to Gertrude." 
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"You can account for everything, I see — - 
your sister could do that before you! / am, 
however, satisiSed ; but this — has done its duty ; 
so, as I don't want to show a court of justice 
how you have followed the example I set you, 
and as I don't care whether your cousin was 
hiding in St. Elphfege one, two, or ten days — 
the one being admitted — there goes the proof 
of your and my dishonour !" 

As he spoke he cast the note into the fire, 
watching it with set teeth as it gradually curled 
and blackened in the flames. There was a dead 
silence ; but after a few moments Ellen, gathered 
up strength for fresh expostulations, saying 
" that Gertrude had heard all from her while he 
was at Nismes, and that she could bear witness 
to her having meant — " but he cut her short, 
observing " that even if Mrs. Mowbray's testi- 
mony were worth more than it was, he was not 
going to apply to her." 

"For," proceeded he, contemptuously, "I 
have known bitterer enemies than she and you 
ever were — or pretended to be — make peace 
and play into each other's hands afterwards !" 

Ellen looked with a feeling bordering on despair 
at her inexorable judge, whose heart she knew she 
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could never move, if she failed of convincing his 
understanding ; and all innocent as she was, she 
saw no path to extricate her from the maze in 
which she found herself involved ; no means of 
breaking the spell wherewith her husband's eyes 
were blinded. 

'^ Oh that I had been less innocent ! less 
ignorant of the evU around me," cried she in 
bitter anguish, " when you and my sister deceived 
me as you did ! never, never would I have been 
your's had I known the truth; but I saw 
nothing — suspected nothing — I was a mere 
child!" It would have struck her as singular, 
had she been less absorbed by the passionate 
grief which wrung these words from her, that 
Stapylton shewed neither the astonishment nor 
the redoubled anger they might have been ex- 
pected to awake in him. He gave token of 
neither ; but he did not hear them unmoved ; 
fpr his features worked unquietly, and it was 
with some softening of his tone that he answered. 

" You were a child ; it was the worse for you 
and for me. I have no right to make reproaches ;'^ 
he continued, " it was therefore my wish to make 
no complaints, nor will the world ever hear any 
from me. But you have deceived me more 
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thoroughly than ever woman did before! and 
what I can least endure," added he, trembling 
with rage, " is your seeking to deceive me still !'* 

"But how can I help asserting what is true ?'* 
urged she, endeavouring yet to detain him ; 
" how can I sit down as it were confessing myself 
gmlty, when I am innocent? how can I, whfle 
I have life and breath, cease to vindicate the rights 
and the lawful birth of our only daughter ?" 

" Our daughter ! — that's as may be," he 
answered contemptuously — "but to what do 
these exclamations tend? what meaning have 
they ?" 

" They mean" said she " that since I have 
found out what you accuse me of, it is more 
impossible for me than ever to say I acquiesce 
in your views, and pretend to share them ! if 
you will drive me away for a cause so disgraceful 
to me and mine, you must say why ! — ^you 
must justify yourself if you can ! I will not 
degrade myself and betray my child by falsely 
professing to be resigned ! and if I speak to 
any creature on this horrible subject, it must 
be to speak the truth !" 

Stapylton looked astonished, and for an 
instant shaken by the unexpected spirit with 
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which she for the iSrst time in her life struggled 
against his will ; but whatever was the mo- 
mentary feeling it was soon overcome, and he 
said haughtily. 

" So you will resist me ? you will contend 
with me in your character of injured innocence ? 
will accuse me in my turn, I suppose? No 
doubt you can! — and if Mrs. Mowbray, who 
hates me fifty times more than she ever fancied 
she loved me, values her spite more than her 
reputation, (as she may now for ought I know) 
why — between you — you may make a good 
story ! only remember — remember before you 
attempt that course, that you must lose every 
advantage the substantiating of such a charge 
might procure you by the confession you must 
needs make, that you went abroad last winter 
with me and my mistress, knowing and be- 
living her to be such !" 

Ellen heard no more; this last stroke of 
ingratitude, at once bereaving her of all hope, 
and piercing her soul with a deeper wound than 
any it had yet received, deprived her also of the 
bodily strength which had been already over- 
strained to support the exertion of this meeting, 
and she sank senseless on the floor. What then 
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took place she knew not ; it seemed to her as if 
a violent ringing of bells mingled with other 
confused sounds struck her ears before she had 
entirely lost consciousness ; and when she regain- 
ed ity she found herself on a sofa surrounded by 
her female attendants, who, she saw, had been 
employing aU the usual means for restoring ani- 
mation after a fainting fit. She looked round 
the room to see if any one else were present ; 
but in vain, and her maid said in reply to her 
unexpressed thought: 

" Mr. Stapylton has just walked down to the 
Lodge, Ma'am." 

She threw herself back upon the cushions 
weeping passionately ; till, ashamed of showing 
such violence of emotion in presence of per- 
sons to whom, however kind and zealous, she 
could not explain the nature of her grief, she 
requested to be left alone; but added as her 
maid and nurse unwillingly quitted the room, 
that she wished the baby to be brought to her. 
At sight of this little disowned being, a fresh 
burst of sorrow overwhelmed her ; " I know 
now," murmured she straining the infant to her 
bosom, " why you, and only you are to be left 
me ! I pitied Gertrude, oh how deeply ! when 
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your sister was torn from her ; yet, she was 
owned at least if not 'welcomed ;. while you are 
rejected with scorn and branded with shanie !" 
But as she clasped the child anew to her breast, 
praying fervently for such patience and power of 
resignation as could alone enable her to retain 
life and senses, it seemed as if her soul was filled 
with a counterbalancing force of love, bearing 
her up against the stunning blow just dealt her; 
and gradually, as she caressed her infant, the 
bitterness of her feelings was softened ; the ex- 
tremity of her despair so far subsiding that after 
some lapse of time she grew able to reflect more 
clearly than she had thought she could ever do 
again. 

She began to think over the nature of the 
accusations brought against her, and a feeling of 
hope suddenly glided into her heart as she con- 
sidered that, although malice had distorted, or 
blind prejudice coloured one fact she did not 
attempt to deny, yet the clandestine meeting 
with her cousin at Burfield Lodge was utterly 
fabulous, and if shown to be so, must necessarily 
cause the rest to fall to the ground. She there- 
fore endeavoured to call to mind the occurrences 
of the last days she spent at that place the 
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winter before, with a view to recollecting where 
she had been, and how employed at the moment 
when she was supposed to have been seen under 
such equivocal circumstances. But her memory 
only presented her with a gloomy blank — a sad 
monotony ; nor had the uneventful course of 
her life at Mrs. Mansell's supplied anything to 
mark the day preceding that which her hus- 
band's final visit had stamped indelibly on her 
mind. 

It was in vain that she tortured herself for 
recollections : the whole continued wrapt in a 
mist of oblivion, nor could she say to herself 
" I passed that afternoon in my grandmother's 
room," "in the village with Mrs. Vincent," or 
" in the nursery with the children." Her efforts 
to remember only resulted in additional bewilder- 
ment, and in such a bitter pang of disappoint- 
ment at being compelled to resign the 
hope of thus vindicating herself, as made 
it very difficult to force herself again to 
the consideration of what — as things actually 
were — it now became her to resolve and to 
do. 

A vague idea of appealing to General and 
Mrs. Thorold — of imploring their help and 
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protection — ^had flitted through her mind ; but 
on consideration, it appeared an impossibility. 
Stapylton's suspicions, and one of the strongest 
circumstances on which they rested, involved 
the mention of their journey to the south of 
France, the disclosure of its end and object; 
the two things were so interwoven that she 
must tell all, or attempt no justification; and, 
in spite of the vehemence with which (when 
goaded into resistance by sense of her own 
honour and zeal for her child) she had refused 
to obey the commands laid on her, she would 
have shrunk from exposing her husband's guilt, 
even if it had not been inextricably bound up 
with that of her cousin. 

Ellen's position was singularly isolated; for 
she had but one relation in the world from 
whom she could in doubt or difficulty have 
claimed assistance, and that relation was — 
Everard Mansell. She was therefore helpless 
— powerless — and could see but one course 
before her. She must yield to the storm ; sub- 
mit to her fate ; and as she bowed herself to 
this, she began also to reflect that by any endea- 
vour at contesting her husband's will with 
regard to their separation and the manner of it, 
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she might ran the risk of confirming — nay, of 
perpetuating his suspicions, and thus rendering 
their breach eternal ; while her whole soul dung 
to the chance of its termination one day, how- 
ever distant. She expected also some effect, 
from Barbara and Everard's constancy ; for if 
time and reason failed to convince Stapylton of 
his error, the discovery of their mutual love and 
faith must, she thought, remove the veil from 
his eyes ; and this faint glimmer of hope, so 
far off, so uncertain, afforded a point to look 
to, a ray of light amid the total darkness 
of the narrow and gloomy path allotted to 
her. 

She prayed earnestly to be granted strength 
and steadiness of mind sufficient for the hard 
task before her ; that, namely, of taking such 
measures as should preserve her own dignity at 
the same time that she avoided what would 
permanently exasperate her husband, and it was 
well that she had in some degree brought her 
mind to a decision, for about six in the evening 
a note was brought to her from the Lodge, in 
which Stapylton inquired " whether she had 
thought better of her intentions, or still per- 
sisted in a course which could on!y bring 
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disgrace and ruin on herself as well as 
on him ?" 

To this question she replied as follows : 

" I have reflected long and deeply on what 
my conduct ought to be in the difficult and 
most unhappy situation in which I find myself; 
and Hving as I am on the hope that you may 
one day do me justice, I am determined to 
abstain from everything that could tend when 
that day comes, to interfere with the fiillness of 
the reconciliation, which, I trust in God, may 
yet be in store for us ! I therefore promise to 
make no living creature, not Barbara, still less 
Gertrude — aware of the cruel suspicions to 
which I am a victim, and I will tell whomever 
I consult * that I am willing to part from you, 
as I see that I am not now able to make you 
happy/ More than this I hope you will not 
require ; it will be surely enough to serve the 
purpose you wish to attain." 

In half-an-hour's time a second note was 
brought to her by a servant who said "that 
Mr. Stapylton was now on his way to London ; 
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but bad given it to bim as be was starting. 
It contained tbese words : 



" I am satisfied witb your compromise, be- 
lieving it sufficient to answer the required end. 
For further details I refer you to my letter of 
the day before yesterday, to which I shall be 
obliged by your replying at your leisure, direct- 
ing to me in town. It is my intention, so long 
as Barbara is subject to my authority, to put an 
end to all intercourse between her and you, 
whether personal or by letter; I shall assign 
no other reasons than ' that such is my wish.' 
I would also have you observe respecting her, 
that any alteration of the advice you gave your 
cousin as regarding the renewal of his proposal, 
would be a waste of ingenuity.^ 
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These sentences seemed as if framed to crush 
all hope, present or future ; nor did they fail of 
their effect. 

"His very understanding must be dark- 
ened 1" said EUlen to herself, " or can it be that 
he has been so long familiar with evil, that he 
looks for it, deems it possible there, where even 
probability would forbid him to expect it ? Oh 
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that I had had the courage to confess my un- 
truth — my disobedience — in France ! Had I 
possessed the fortitude to endure his reproofs 
theriy I should not be borne down by slander 
now ; and no act of mine would have helped to 
sunder us for ever 1" 

'* For ever !" she repeated, in smothered tones 
during the stillness of the night, while weeping 
— not only over herself — not only over the in- 
fant beside her — ^but over the misguided and 
sorely deceived man whom she knew too well to 
look on as capable of happiness in the stern iso- 
lation, the haughty silence to which he had con- 
demned himself. " He will never complain — 
never confess himself unhappy — not even to 
Barbara," thought she, " but his very unbend- 
ingness and pride will help to gnaw his inmost 
soul ! ^nd who is there to comfort him ?" 

A feverish — a desperate longing now seized 
her for the instant presence of him who had so 
utterly wronged her. " Why had she not said to 
him a thousand things — why had she not urged 
on him a thousand proofs of her innocence ? If 
he were by her side now, there was such force 
in truth, he vmst believe her words, and believ- 
ing must repent ! and she would show him such 
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love that he would never doubt her more !*' But 
he was far away ; would never be at her side 
again ; her love and her willingness to forgive 
availed nothing, and she recurred to her cry of 
helpless sorrow, ** for ever ! are we in very deed 
parted for ever ?** 
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CHAPTER II. 

To all who knew Stapylton, and yet more to 
all who knew his wife, his belief in her guilt, 
had they suspected his entertaining it, would 
have been a convincing proof that though 
possessed of reason on all other points, he was 
on that subject, a madman. But this unanimous 
verdict would have been a mistaken one. He 
was not mad ; he had only surrendered the use 
of his understanding ; and to explain the man- 
ner in which he had been induced so to surrender 
it, we must retrace our steps in order to follow 
up to their source the secret springs of his friend 
Robert Falkner's actions and feelings during 
something more than a year past. It may be 
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remembered that Falkner had deemed it prudent 
(when at Woodthorpe the preceding autumn) 
to avoid — to delay at least — taking more than 
very sparing advantage of the sort of power he 
had acquired over Ellen. To avail himself pre- 
cipitately of it, would, he knew, be rash ; so that, 
all his other passions being kept in check by his 
great object of maintaining the worldly position 
to which his good understanding with Stapylton 
contributed so much, he resolved to stand coolly 
by till his patron had himself " done his work 
for him," and both by his frequent absences, and 
his ungraciousness when present, thoroughly 
worn out his wife's love and patience. There 
might then be, he thought, a chance, a possibility 
of her changing, which he alone of all men was 
in a situation to profit by ; and for that very 
reason he would not prematurely risk any thing 
that might deprive him of his opportunities. 

Such were his views an4 feelings at the time 
when Stapylton confided to him his difficulty 
concerning Gertrude, and when he gave him the 
advice which his friend followed, though not pre- 
cisely in the manner he had indicated. In giving 
this counsel he had sincerely named the one 
scheme he thought feasible for attaining Sta- 
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pylton's end, without calculating at the moment 
its possible effect on his own floating plans. 
But when in the solitude of his friend's manor 
at Harbrook, be afterwards thought over the 
indignation with which RUen would shortly be 
fired, it is not to be denied that a vision rose in 
his mind of administering to her before long 
" the only effectual consolation " for her wrongs 
and sufferings. Such was his hope, heightened 
to a feeling of confident expectation, when, on the 
evening of the day before Stapylton's last visit 
to Burfield Lodge, he witnessed in company of 
a game-keeper, from outside old Mrs. Mansell's 
garden-gate, the occurrences which Stapylton 
named to his wife as the main evidence against 
her. 

At first Falkner's amazement made him in- 
credulous ; but of Mansell's identity he became 
certain, having a glimpse of his face by the 
moonlight, as well as a full view of his 
figure. 

The lady was not so distinctly seen; but 
every circumstance of height, size, and abode, 
pointed her out to his eyes as Mrs. Sta- 
pylton and no other ; while her granting a 
stolen and secret meeting to one whom she 
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could for all open and avowed ends have met 
more easily in her grandmother's drawing-room, 
gave him strong grounds for believing that an 
intrigue already subsisted between them. The 
seeds of discontent and jealousy which he had 
himself sown in Ellen's breast, had then indeed 
taken root and ripened — but another was reaping 
the fruit! 

The probable chain of causes and effects 
flashed upon him in a moment ; " she had con- 
fided all her griefs to the cousin she had always 
loved and looked up to, who had been, as it 
were, her protector in former years; and he, 
vexed by Barbara's coldness, and bitterly hating 
Stapylton, had doubtless spared no pains to 
avail himself of the means thrown in his way 
for making up for past mortifications." 

Falkner's rage and disappointment at being 
cheated of the prey he had been so long track- 
ing was extreme ; but it was not in his power 
(without putting himself forward in a way he 
considered imprudent) to make any inquiry or 
investigation into the things he had beheld ; 
and though he brooded over them afterwards in 
intense vexation, he had not made up his mind 
as to what kind of revenge swift or slow he 
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should have recourse to, when he forty-eight 
hours later returned to London. 

On his arrival there (late at night) he found 
a note from Stapylton informing him briefly " of 
the success of the application he had made to 
his wife, and of the consequent probability of 
all being ultimately accomplished as he desired." 
To this intelligence was coupled a request to see 
him next day ; and it therefore became im- 
perative on Falkner to settle his plan of conduct 
at once ; nor was he long in so doing. He 
calculated that nothing would more completely 
embarrass, and consequently anger Stapylton 
than to be forced into a quarrel with his wife 
at the very moment when he was most in need 
of her assistance; he doubted that either of 
them had yet reached that admirable height of 
philosophy whence both could coolly contemplate 
their interests, totally undisturbed by feeling or 
sense of honour! and he therefore considered 
(with due regard for what might suit his con- 
venience present and future) that he would not, 
now at least — be a bearer of ill tidings to 
Stapylton, on whose violent nature he knew not 
how they might act ; but that he would hold 
the knowledge he believed he had acquired in 
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terrorem over Ellen, force her to make him her 
confidant ; and perhaps one day (for there is no 
calculating whither confidence may not lead) 
supplant the philosophical kinsman who had, in 
his estimation, taken the morsel from his lips. 

To carry through such a plan required no 
little coolness and self-command; but Falkner 
possessed both in an eminent degree when he 
thought either his interest or his prospective 
pleasure demanded them; and he made his 
appearance next morning in Jermyn Street, 
with a well-weighed determination as to how 
he should act towards the husband and wife. 
Ellen's feelings, however, showed themselves with 
so much apparent nature, and the surprise with 
which she met his cool and somewhat contempt- 
uous address seemed so unfeigned, that Falkner 
was staggered in his conviction, doubted whether 
his senses might not have deceived him, and 
shrunk from letting her know his suspicions and 
their ground. The puzzle in his mind was 
great. " Could he have been mistaken ?" but 
of the man he was literally sure, and for the 
woman — Barbara, he knew from Stapylton, was, 
and had long been stationary at Illscote ; so that^ 
unless the days of magical delusions had returned, 
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or Everard ManseD, contrary to his supposed 
tastes and habits, were incautiously indulging in 
an obscure intrigue, the suspicion remained 
strong against Mrs. Stapylton. 

It was true that as refined individuals as 
Mansell sometimes stoope d low for theii' 
pleasures; but the light form which Falkner 
had seen to vanish so swiftly into what seemed 
an out-building of Mrs. Mansell's dwelling, 
was strangely unlike that of a country girl or 
maid-servant ; nor was it ^probable that Everard 
would in such a case have chosen that very 
spot of all others for a rendezvous. Still, there 
was no medium between this supposition and 
that of Mrs. Stapylton's having become 
during the short time that could have elapsed 
since her intercourse with her cousin had 
assumed a new nature, the most finished actress 
— tiie* most accomplished hypocrite Falkner 
had known in his whole experience. Between 
these two opinions he long alternated; till as 
the winter was drawing to a dose, he, as has 
been already related, met Mansell in Paris, 
when on his way back from Marseilles. 

There had never been, according to the 
common phrase, " any love lost between them," 
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and they had hitherto been apt to avoid each 
other; but Mansell had, unknown to himself, 
become such an object of speculation to Falkner, 
that the wish to observe and weigh every 
thing about him, no matter how trivial, now 
led the latter to join in the conversation he 
was holding with one or two men, slight 
acquaintances of both. They were discussing 
some point of continental Custom-House re- 
gulations, to decide which Mansell took from 
his pocket a letter lately received from a friend 
who had just crossed the frontier into Italy 
As he produced it, a piece of folded writing 
paper fell to the ground, unperceived by him, 
bnt not unnoticed by Falkner, who, as he cast 
his eyes on it, saw — or thought he saw — 
on it the Stapyltons' direction at St. £1- 
ph^ge ! 

Mansell left the apartment without be- 
coming aware of his loss ; and when, shortly 
after, Falkner found himself alone, and at liberty 
to pick up the paper, he discovered that his 
hurried glance had not deceived him, and that 
the Stapyltons' residence, which he had believed 
known to no Englishman save himself, was no 
secret to Mansell ! The address was traced on a 
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half-sheet of small note-paper carelessly doubled ; 
the temptation was too strong for him ; he 
opened it, and read in Ellen's well-known hand 
the lines she had written to her cousin, two 
days back in the shop at St. Elphfege. There 
was now no more doubt on his mind. Man- 
sell's folly and indiscretion in not destroying 
the written assignation did but prove the truth 
of the old saw "that the most learned clerks 
are not always the wisest men ;" and Falkner 
only raged the more at the thought that such a 
bungler had through mere advantages of chance 
and circumstance been before hand with him ! 
Still this confirmation of his suspicions pro- 
duced no change in the plan on which he had 
originally fixed ; he indeed carefiilly preserved 
the paper which might serve, should he ever 
see fit, as a "damning proof" against Ellen; 
but he made no mention of his discovery to 
Stapylton, and when he visited him in the 
summer at Woodthorpe, he again determined, 
while sneering inwardly at the happiness his 
friend found in being so " well deceived," to do 
nothing that should disturb that happiness, un- 
less Mrs. Stapylton proved too haughtily and 
obstinately rebellious to his influence, to give 
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him hopes of being made her confidant — and 
thereby her master. 

On that occasion, however, his irritation with 
her was great, for having, as he justly supposed, 
purposely avoided him ; yet he said to himself 
that " he would give her another trial," and, 
on his later visit, he made that attempt to gain 
her confidence, which, though she thoroughly 
misunderstood it, was so resented by her as to 
kindle the bitterest anger on his part. He had 
not chosen to tell her in plain terms what he 
believed he knew, as he wished to avoid the 
appearance of forcing her into that state of 
confidential intercourse with him, into which he 
hoped he should induce her soon to glide, 
seeing " as she must, how well aware he was of 
much of her private history ;" and he still 
hesitated to accuse her ; as on the one hand, he 
was averse to do what would banish her her 
husband's house, and utterly destroy his own 
hopes of her favour by his appearing openly as 
her enemy ; while, on the other, he was afinid 
lest his past delay in mentioning his discoveries 
should so anger Stapylton as to invalidate his 
testimony, and win him only the reward usually 
reaped by officious tale-bearers. 
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In this undecided state of feeling, he might 
probably have long remained silent in spite of 
his vexation, had he not been first additionally 
mortified by failing in the object, trifling in itself, 
of persuading Stapylton to accompany him to 
Scotland, and then provoked to the utmost at 
finding that Ellen had exerted all her power, 
and not exerted it in vain, for the purpose of 
getting his successful rival (as he regarded 
Mansell) formally and openly invited to the 
house. Had a shadow of doubt concerning 
Ellen's guilt remained in his mind, it would have 
been removed by this last circumstance. She 
wished^ he saw, to retain her husband near her, 
but solely (he believed) because she was afi^d 
or what might be insinuated to him when at a 
distance from her; and he resolved that she 
should either yield that point, and trust the 
safety of her secrets to his forbearance, or 
should at once receive due punishment for her 
falseness to his friend, and non-appreciation of 
himself. 

He was on the point of bluntly speaking out x 
his grounds for doubting her genuine love of 
Stapylton's company, when, by quitting him 
abruptly in the garden, the day he left Wood- 
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thorpe, she put it out of his power to lay the 
matter before her in a business-like fashion ; and 
he immediately decided on adopting penal mea- 
sures, to be executed when he and Stapylton 
should be together at Mr. Beachcroft's. But 
he vacillated again after leaving Woodthorpe, 
and by a sort of mental compromise determined 
to give the wife at least a respite, if he could 
only recover his full influence over the husband, 
of which his inducing him to share in his 
northern expedition should be the test. On 
this subject he said not a word for a couple of 
days ; but then began again to urge it, till Sta- 
pylton, somewhat wearied by his pertinacity, 
said shortly and evidently meaning to put an 
end to the matter : 

" That's all very true ; but my wife has made 
rather a point of my not going, and I have 
promised to stay." 

" Then it is on her account you stay ? on her 
account entirely?" asked Falkner slowly and 
gravely, and now determined to risk his accusa- 
tion. 

" It is," answered Stapylton, surprised at his 
manner. " I can't do less for her ; and you know 
that as well as I." 
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" I know that as well as you !" repeated 
Falkner with a strange inflection of voice. 
" If you had my information, you would not 
think yourself under such mighty obligations to 
her!" 

Stapylton sharply demanded his meaning ; 
and Falkner answered by giving at once a cir- 
cumstantial account of all he had seen at Bur- 
field Lodge. 

Stapylton had barely patience to hear him 
out; and then inquired in a tone of angry 
incredulity, " how he came, after witnessing such 
things, to keep them to himself for best part of 
a year ?" 

To this Falkner replied by alluding to his 
(Stapylton's) embarrassing position at the time 
the event occurred, and by stating the doubts 
which had beset him himself till they were dis- 
pelled in Paris, closing his evidence by showing 
him Ellen's note to Mausell. 

At sight of this, Stapylton grew deadly pale ; 
there could be no doubt of the hand ; and his 
own recollections convicting his wife of a deli- 
berate falsehood uttered on the day those lines 
were traced, added strength to the testimony. 
Yet he hesitated to accept the proofs offered 
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him; and said with a strong effort at com- 
posure 

" I believe in my soul, Robert, that you think 
what you have been saying, and that you are 
more honestly attached to me than any man 
breathing. But, accidents do lead one at times 
to strangely wrong conclusions; and, before 
going farther, explain to me why, after you had 
this note in your hand, after we had left France 
too, you went on keeping your own counsd on 
such a subject ?" 

Falkner, though somewhat embarrassed by[th]6 
question, Qevertheless replied coolly '' that being 
fully sensible of the consequence of such a 
disclosure, yet still cherishing a hope of obtain- 
ing from Mrs. Stapylton such an explanation as 
should exculpate her, he had shrunk, while such 
hope existed from disturbing his friend's peace. 
" On his first visit to Woodthorpe," he proceeded 
to say "that the lady had so perseveringly 
shunned him as to hinder his executing his 
intention : yet, he knew not if he were right 
or wrong, he would not even then despair. He 
was," he confessed, "perhaps helped to his de- 
termination of being for the present silent by a 
weakness he found it hard to overcome, a 
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disinclination amounting to hoitdr, of putting 
an end by one word to the tranquil happiness he 
saw his friend enjoying. 

" At my next visit," Falkner continued, " I 
succeeded in speaking to her ; but — I was disap- 
pointed. She evaded what I wished to inves- 
tigate ; pretended not to understand me when I 
pressed her; cut me short impatiently, not 
choosing to account at all for what is, I suppose, 
not to be accounted for ; and, if I do not do hel- 
great injustice, her anxiety to keep you at home 
now 18 caused by her fear of my revealing to 
you facts of which she knows I am in posses^ 
»on, when she is not by to weaken their effect 
by the use of all her art'* 

" Art !" eyaculated Stapylton, as if speaking 
to himself, " it is a thing unknown to her ! — ^was 
I mean; — but, let her have learnt as much 
as she will — (and she has been to a good 
school for it if you are right) still— it's 
incomprehensible — even with this paper in 
my hands, I can't conceive it ! — If it were 
not for this!" repeated he, after a pause, 
twisting the note in his fingers till it was well 
nigh torn. 

*' Yes,** replied Falkiier, " if it were not for 
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that, I should believe that my eyes had deceived 
me ; but it all tallies." 

" It does," murmured Stapylton to himself, 
" and Julia Hope's sister has shown the blood 
she comes of ! Fool and idiot that I was to 
pity her ! blockhead to imagine she was dying 
for love of me — of me ! whom she mocked in 
her soul no doubt, when I ventured to try what 
consolation I could offer to one whom Mansell 
had delighted to honour ! Truly there are none 
like your perfect men, and extra refined intel- 
lects for playing such games slyly and surely ! 
If they fail of exciting the senses, they know 
how to sophisticate the mind ; but — he could 
have done neither the one nor the other to 
her — be she whose sister she will, had I not 
left her, and with her my own honour, to be the 
prey of whosoever should think it worth while 
to profit by my folly !" 

He saw that Falkner was looking at him 
with surprise, and as if just regaining the con- 
sciousness that he was not alone, he said hastily, 
" You may well stare !" and walked out of the 
billiard-room where they were, into the most 
sequestered part of the grounds upon which it 
opened. When out of sight and hearing of 
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any liv ng creature, he endeavoured to go calmly 
over in his mind the communication made him, 
and to weigh the evidence dispassionately. But 
he w6s in no condition to do so ; for his own 
evil conscience coming to the help of aU that 
told against his wife, he was inclined to believe 
that he had probably suffered that which he had 
certainly deserved. 

" I know and I knew," repeated he, over and 
over again to himself, in bitter remorse and 
sorrow, " that a woman exasperated by neglect 
would revenge herself, were she what she might 
by nature ; and why did I exasperate her, but 
to satisfy that vixen his sister, who has cost me 
more than I ever thought her worth ? But for 
her and her unbridled freaks, I could at least 
have held my own at home ! and so I should, 
had I not been such a fool as to trust in any 
woman's absolute and unconditional constancy !" 

In good truth he had, trusted at least as much 
to his wife's " insignificance" as to her constancy ; 
a thing he did not now confess to himself, be- 
cause his feelings had, in the meantime, under- 
gone a great change ; but what at once wrung 
his soul with shame and anguish, while it made 
his blood boil with rage, was the consciousness 
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that she never appeared to him so interestiiig, 
so worthy of love, as since she had become-'— if 
Falkner's tale were true, utterly faithless and 
corrupted ! The thought was revolting — hideous! 
might it not be as false as hateful ? Yet he be- 
lieved Robert Falkner ; trusted him as he would 
trust no woman ; and there was the fatal hand- 
writing ! Unfortunately, too, the naming of 
Mansell as his wife's accomplice made the 
whole less unlikely in his eyes ; for he looked 
on him as a hypocrite, and had been often 
provoked by her belief in, and admiration 
of his supposed superiority. Mansell's occa- 
sional visits to his grandmother's, which he had 
considered at the time in no other light than as 
the removal of a restraint upon his own inter- 
course with Mrs. Mowbray, now appeared to 
him suspicious in themselves ; and besides this 
he also recollected Ellen's having assured him 
the last night he was himself at Burfield Lodge, 
that Mansell was not, and had not lately been 
in the neighbourhood (a neighbourhood he 
never avowedly frequented except to take up 
his quarters at his grandmother's) whereas he 
(^tapylton) had that day seen him near the 
station. 
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The boundless grief and distress of mind his 
wife had displayed on the following morning, as 
well as on subsequent occasions, were indeed 
difficult to account for on his present hypothesis; 
its tokens had been unmistakeahle ; its reality 
not to be doubted. But this he explained 
to himself on the ground of an often-repeated 
and well remembered observation of Falkner's ; 
namely, " that there were some very illogical 
little women in the world, .who, in the midst of 
their frailties were sorely afraid of committing 
them." 

If JEUen were one of such — and her disposition 
rendered it likely, his appeal to her as to a vir- 
tuous and loving wife; might naturally, whik 
she was yet new to the course she had entered 
on, have struck as keen a pang into her heart 
as could have been inflicted by his avowal itself, 
had she been as iimocent and as devoted to him 
as be had believed her to be. He remembered 
also the many hours she had unnecessarily 
(as he considered) spent in Queen Street 
the day of her return to England ; and her 
hesitating, embarrassed answer to his question 
whether it was Mansell who had handed her out 
of the earriage. Her extreme agitation of that 
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evening he now interpreted as the effect of a 
recent exciting scene with her lover, heightened 
by her efforts to disguise under the appearance 
of far other feelings the real spring and cause of 
her perturbation. 

The exertions she had made to visit her 
grandmother in the summer, were now viewed 
with distrust, as having afforded opportunities 
of meeting her cousin ; even her anxiety at 
Woodthorpe to keep from her husband's sight 
letters which she thought would have disgraced 
Gertrude in his eyes, now told disadvantageously 
against her; for (if things were as he feared) 
it was not improbable that her seeming rival 
had in fact become her confidant. 

To all this there was only one thing to 
oppose ; but the evidence was strong, if not con- 
clusive, being no other than that of his own senses 
and memory which still persuaded him in spite 
of reasonings, and h priori probabilities, of 
his wife's passionate and devoted love. 

"How could she," said he to himself, " have 
gone on day after day and week after week at 
St. Elphfege, acting such a part ? What should 
have gone near to drive her out of her mind 
there, if that fellow had already taken my place 
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with her ? Yet, precisely by such arts, and by 
such tokens of love," he perversely argued, 
"have as hard-headed men as myself been 
deceived life-long, while bystanders laughed at 
their blindness !" 

The tie which bound Stapylton ;to his wife 
had never partaken of a passionate nature, nor 
was his disposition one of those th^ live on, and 
through their affections ; but the mere negative 
liking — the regard founded on habit which was 
the amount of what he had long felt for Men, 
had been of late replaced by a much warmer 
and stronger attachment ; and his love for her 
was so entwined with admiration of her inno- 
cence and purity, that he could not tear it at 
once from his heart without deadly torture. 
His intense pride too was wounded to the 
quick by the sense of shame with which his 
belief in her infidelity overwhelmed him ; and 
in this conflict of feelings he gave himself up 
to such a frenzy of rage and sorrow as he had 
never known before — no, not even when the 
idol of his youth had been desecrated in his 
eyes ! 

While thus yielding to each impulse as it 
swayed him, he was more surprised than pleased 
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to meet Falkner at the sudden bending of a 
walk, and bis first inclination was to turn his 
back on him abruptly; but taking shame to 
himself for so much weakness, he forced his 
steps onwards, and, composing his face as he 
best could, seized his friend's hand, whidi he 
wrung long and hard in token of his unabated 
trust and esteem. He then asked bluntly, 
" why he had not gone with Crosby and the rest, 
as he was to have done ? for," added he, " you 
know you can do me no good." 

" Perhaps not," replied Falkner ; " only, I 
couldn't go." 

"Well, as you please," rejoined Stapylton, 
who now began again to put question after 
question, which Falkner on his part answered 
in such an unvarying manner, in a manner 
indeed so consonant to his own belief, that his 
friend was forced anew to the admission, " that 
it all made terribly against her ; almost to the 
exclusion of doubt." 

" It is unfortunate for you," said Falkner, 
" that you can see the possibility of any." 

" It is unfortunate," repeated Stapylton. " But 
still you can have no idea — it is not in my 
power to make you feel what things, trifling in 
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themselves, sway me to the persuasion she must 
be ionocent/' 

He paused; and a thousand recollections 
rushed back upon him with such life and reality 
that he could not refrain from ejaculating, '^ She 
certainly did love me !" 

" At one time I make no doubt she did ;" 
said Falkner ; " and I was eager myself to allow 
her all benefit of those possibilities to which I 
suppose you have recoiu'se in trying to prove 
her innocent ; but when I found she had used 
her influence with you this summer to have 
Mansell asked to the house on such a flimsy 
pretext, why then, I gave her up. And in all 
you give me to understand of her unvarying 
tokens of bve and sensibility, I only trace the 
marvellous art with which many women, not 
otherwise gifted, often seem suddenly endued 
for the express end of concealing their secrets." 

Stapylton remained gloomily silent; and as 
they walked on side by side, Falkner, who in all 
save his own personal motives, had hitherto 
confined himself to the truth — or what he 
beheved such — now fearful lest it should not 
prevail, began the process of " strengthening the 
truth/' by means of a good deal of distortion of 
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it, and a considerable allov of falsehood. He 
made known to Stapylton — and the information 
struck almost as severe a blow as the sight of 
the hand-writing — that his wife was perfecdy 
aware of the events which had brought about 
their marriage ; giving him to understand that 
he had discovered this by the manner in which 
she had artfully led him on to speak on the 
subject more than a year back, and alluding to 
Lady Hutchinson's visit to Woodthorpe that 
self-same day, so as to induce the belief that an 
underhand correspondence had long subsisted 
between the sisters, and that Mrs. Stapylton had ' 
thence acquired her knowledge. To this he 
added his own conjectures (which were perfectly 
sincere) as to the probability of her having con- 
fided her injuries to her already irritated cousin^ 
thereby awakening — or perhaps only renewing 
the sort of sympathy which was likely to have 
existed between them in those bygone days 
when she returned from France under his 
escort. This last was a fact which Stapylton 
had probably known of old ; but attaching no 
importance to the circumstance then, he had 
utterly forgotten it; and now that it came 
before him in a new and unpleasant light, he 
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declared " he had never heard of it before. But," 
continued he, " if she has deceived me by corres- 
ponding with her sister, she may have done any- 
thing else in the world, and now I know that 
fellow and she had reminiscences in common — 
why, as I was ass enough to give the oppor- 
tunities, and the — handles for confidential lamen- 
tations, the rest follows as matter of course — I 
may thank myself for it !" 

After this he defended Ellen no more to 
Falkner, and scarcely even to himself, declaring 
aloud that " he would never trust himself to see 
her again, unless her innocence were first 
proved." 

It was soon represented to him by Falkner, 
who watched over him with a care and zeal 
worthy a better aim and truer affection, that 
if he would not have the world at large made 
aware of his misfortunes, his best course was 
to stay out his week's visit at Mr. Beachcroft's, 
during which time he would be able to come 
to some decision respecting future plans; and 
Stapylton at last assented on the ground " that 
it did not signify where he was ! — and 
that forcing himself to do as others did — was 
perhaps the best receipt for keeping in 
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his senses !" And " as others did'' he 
in doing, though at the expense of efforts 
which not only cost him dearly at the time, 
but seemed by the revulsion to increase to a 
pitch of torture all that racked his mind in his 
hours of solitude. Every thought which dim 
beset him, was as full of self-reproach as of 
misery ; and his past life rose before him 
like an ill-boding spectre, while baseless and 
fantastic images of evil added horror to the 
dark ground over which they flitted. 

The tale he had once read over the wood- 
fire at St. Elphfege of the young but neglected 
wife who was consoled by a cousin, returned 
upon his imagination ; and it now struck him 
somewhat superstitiously, that the strong im- 
pression it had made on him could only be 
explained by its presenting (imknown to him- 
self at the time) a picture of his own fate in. 
that of her husband. But if the recollection of 
a fictitious tale haunted him, and biassed his 
understanding in a degree hardly consonant 
to his natiu'e, a still greater impression was 
made upon his mind by a real event which 
chanced to be brought to his notice by a news- 
paper of the day, in looking over which he 
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chanced to glance his eye carelessly on a couple 
of columns occupied by a trial between parties 
who bore very plebeian names, and whose sphere 
in life was much beneath that in which he 
himself moved. In this cursory view he was 
strangely struck by the fact that the outline of 
the case was substantially that which he had 
been led to believe was his own ; and he 
began it again in order to read with the deep- 
est attention the evidence that had convinced 
judge and jury, that the plighted lover of 
the liusband's sister had in very deed seduced 
the wife of the man who now brought the action. 
The husband had disapproved of his sister's 
engagement; had forbidden his sister's lover 
bis house, yet the wife had met him clandes* 
tinely, had been s^t length suspected, &c. ; and 
all these things were not only true, but, how- 
ever improbable they might seem — and did 
seem to many — they were proved to be true ! 
Now whether it be instinct or reason, there is 
in human nature a strong disposition to believe 
that what has befallen our neighbour may also 
befall ourselves ; and as Stapylton followed up 
the detection and conviction of this pair, whose, 
existence had till that moment been unknown 
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to him, he, in his own mind, passed sentence on 
bis wife, and on the detested suitor of his 
sister. 

His immediate impulse was to risk everything 
for the chance of taking in his own person the 
revenge he neither could nor would seek from 
courts of law, and this impulse he would have 
probably followed, had not Falkner (Who pene- 
trated his feelings without their being expressed) 
been at his elbow with every dissuasion fitted to 
tell upon his disposition. He prevailed so iar 
as to delay all hasty measures, and by the time 
a day or two had intervened, Stapylton's pride 
had grown stronger than his resentment, and he 
resolved that not only should the world be igno- 
rant of his wrongs, but that Mansell himself, 
(though he might suspect the cause of his sepa- 
ration from his wife,) should never enjoy the 
satisfaction of even guessing the pangs he had 
inflicted on his enemy. 

Falkner felt that his influence was now more 
firmly rooted than ever ; but what was his dis- 
may when after the lapse of another four and 
twenty hours, Stapylton exclaimed "that he 
could not and would not stay longer where he 
was ; but must ride over to Woodthorpe, there 
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to see what answer his wife would herself give 
to the accusations made against her !" 

" Then," observed Falkner, " I conclude you 
are prepared for an interview with Mrs. Mow- 
bray as well ; for if I understood you rightly 
the other day, she must be at Woodthorpe at 
this moment." 

Stapylton started. 

" That's true 1" he said, " and it settles the 
case for to-day at least — Fm sorry, for I have 
a tormenting doubt still hanging about me, and 
1 can't rid myself of the idea that you may be 
deceived." 

" 1 wish I were !" cried Falkner, " but if you 
think so — I can only say that you had much 
better decide quietly that it is so ; go back to 
Woodthorpe on Thursday with * close thought 
and open brow/ and live there as usual without 
humiliating Mrs. Stapylton, or irritating your- 
self by an interrogatory which would leave you 
just where you were as to real knowledge of the 
truth." 

Stapylton reddened angrily, and requested his 
friend " to keep such counsel for when he should 
see him disposed to accept half justifications, 
and stoop to disgraceful connivances." 
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They were going out shooting when this 
discussion arose, and the subject was not again 
referred to during the day ; but in the evening, 
when they had returned from their sport, and 
Falkner was akeady in his room dressing for 
dinner, Stapylton walked in suddenly, and said, 
throwing himself into a chair : 

" You will be satisfied now, I suppose, for I 
am ! I met Wellwood in the hall — our Wood- 
thorpe neighbour, you know — just as he was 
arriving ; and the first thing he told me was, 
that he had called on my wife this morning, 
and found her cousins with her — Mrs. Mowbray, 
and Mr. Mansell, whom he had met at the 
Langfords in the summer ! I see — the moment 
my back is turned, he appears there ! He has 
been there before in the same way, you may 
be sure ! and I was to be persuaded to ask him 
just to make things seem above-board, and to 
stop the mouths of servants and neighbours! 
She might well promise to take the trouble of 
him off my hands !" 

Falkner answered gravely that, " as he was 
himself hopeless of a satisfactory explanation, 
he confessed he was glad his friend should have 
now come to an absolute conviction ; since the 
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worst certainly was preferable to the doubt 
which, he saw, had been fretting him." 

" It will fret me no more," said Stapylton, 
doggedly. 

" You will probably have a note to-morrow," 
observed Falkner, " explaining how and why he 
unexpectedly came." 

" What, because she knew Wellwood was 
coming on here ?" said Stapylton. " I have no 
doubt I shall." 

The next morning, as had been anticipated, 
brought a letter frbm Ellen to her husband, 
announcing Mrs. Mowbray's departure, and 
relating her brother's sudden arrival to take 
her with him to London. Stapylton tore his 
wife's note to pieces in his^fury, and after mut- 
tering to himself, " that she might wait long for 
him on Wednesday," remarked aloud to Falkner, 
" that he must soon take measures to prevent 
his house being farther honoured by such visits, 
whatever might be done in her future abode !" 
and he forthwith began to arrange the line of 
conduct he thought, advisable to take, which, 
being no other than that which he actually put 
execution, need not be unfolded here. 

Both he and Falkner were of opinion that 

VOL. III. E 
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the evidence against Ellen (though oonvinctng 
to themselves) did not afford what would be held 
legal proof; and all that Stapylton desired was 
a separation for which no other cause was to be 
assigned than " general incompatibility." 

'^ I have no wish/' said he to his confidant, 
" to marry any one else — I have had my fill of 
it ; and having two sons, who are, I suppose, 
as much my own as any man's are — there are 
enough cf Stapyltons in the world to quarrel with 
me and with each other !" 

In order, however, to fulfil his duty to the 
utmost (as he conceived) with regard to investi- 
gating the proofs of his wife's guilt, he passed 
some hours in London, previously to his final 
departure for Scotland, for the pmpose of seeing 
and questioning James Watson, the game-keeper, 
who had, witli Falkner, witnessed the scene in 
Mrs. Mansell's garden. 

He was no longer in his own service ; but was 
going into a situation near his birth-place, in 
the north of England ; and it was thought 
that an appointment to meet him in town could 
be managed with more privacy than elsewhere. 
Stapylton looked on him (and with reason) as 
remarkable for honesty and straight-forwardness. 
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as well as for sense and powers of observation, 
so that his testimony would carry weight with it. 
The man seemed vexed at being questioned, and 
greatly disinclined to give any but the most 
general account of what he saw ; yet, when 
pushed with close inquiries, he admitted having 
witnessed all Falkner had described, though 
professing ignorance of the persons whose ac- 
tions they had watched. 

" Had you never seen the gentleman before ?" 
asked Stapylton. 

" I can't say," replied James Watson, " I know 
Mr. Falkner thought it was Mr. Mansell ; but, 
as I never saw Mr. Mansell but just for a moment 
or two once in my life, it's not what I can speak 
to for certain of my own knowledge." With 
regard to the lady he was still less communicative; 
and on being asked whether he had formed any 
idea as to who she might be, he looked steadily 
at his late master, saying : 

" Perhaps, Sir, I did ; but I never mentioned 
what I thought to Mr. Falkner, seeing I might 
be mistaken, and do a deal of mischief; and if 
you please. Sir, I'd rather not mention it to you 
neither for the same reason." 

" Do you think it was one of the Burfield 

E 2 
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L/Kigc maid-servants ?" asked StapyltoD, ** or one 
iKjlonging to Burfield Hall T 

*' No, Sir," replied the man, ** I can say that 
much with a safe conscience ; it was no maid- 
servant, nor no such sort of person ; but more 
than that 1 can't pretend to tell, as I might be 
very wide of the mark in my own notions^ and 
should be sorry, as I said, to do mischief." 

Nothing more was to be extracted from, him, as 
he was plainly determined to volunteer no names; 
and Stapylton, who had no view in this examina- 
tion beyond the satisfaction of his own mind, 
was the better pleased by the observance of this 
discretion. For each successive word the man 
uttered added to his conviction that his wife was 
the person pointed at ; and to one of his proud 
nature it was a positive relief to be spared any- 
thing closer. He therefore made it worth James 
Watson's while to be silent both as to the facts 
he had witnessed, and to the questions put to 
him concerning them, and returned to Mr. 
Beachcroft's in the belief that he had done all in 
his power to arrive at the truth, and that he was 
more than justified in the course he intended 
to pursue. 

Before setting out northwards he wrote that 
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note which gave Ellen the first alarm, and when 
he received her answer in the Highlands, it 
appeared to him such a tissue of art and hypo- 
crisy, that it was with difficulty he adhered to 
his resolution to refrain from reproaching her 
with her falsehood. He did refrain, however, 
in the firm persuasion that, conscious as she 
must be of what he might suspect, she would 
be gradually prepared for the decision he meant 
to announce later. 

He had himself little enjoyment either of the 
society or sport which he appeared to have 
sought, and spent much of his time in solitary 
expeditions which sometimes took him for two 
or three days together entirely out of the ken of 
the somewhat noisy company which he and 
Falkner had joined ; so that it became matter 
of wonder " what had brought him there, if he 
were so exclusively fond of his own company,' > 
When the inmates of the shooting lodge were 
dispersing, Stapylton had condemned himself to 
travelling about Scotland for some weeks in 
very bad weather ; but he • was released from 
that necessity by the unexpected intelligence of 
his wife's confinement; which event enabling 
him to look forward earlier than he had reck- 
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oned on to a definite period for entering upon 
business, he came to Liondon immediately, and 
there made known his purpose to General Tho- 
rold, simply opposing to his astonishment, his 
questions, and his reproofs, the axiom that 
"when two persons cannot live happily toge- 
ther, they are better apart ;" and, having made 
up his mind to endure any given amount of 
blame rather than confess the truth, he stood 
his ground with imperturbable obstinacy against 
any attempts to make him explain why he and 
his wife did not live happily. " It was so," he 
said, " and that was enough ; it would soon be 
seen that she agreed with him, and would at 
once consent to a separation on the same 
ground." 

General Thorold besought him to pause — to 
consider — but in vain. He told him he had 
considered ; and the Greneral drew in private 
the conclusion that bis nephew had probably by 
some scandalous infidelity, or even insult, pro- 
voked his long-suflfering wife to something 
bordering on complaint, which he resented to 
the degree of determining to part from her. 

But though Stapylton's resolutions remained 
unchanged, his plan of operations was discon- 
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eerted by the answer he received from his wife 
to his first announcement ; and he was almost 
struck with alarm lest, instead of ** bowing to 
the sentence passed on her, as her own ixature' 
would dictate," she might be " spirited up by 
others^* to a degree of resistance which would 
certainly lengthen out a transaction he desired to 
bring to as speedy a conclusion as possible, and 
that she might even put hindrances in his way* 
The shortest and most effectual mode of dealing 
with her therefore, however distasteful to himself, 
would be, he thought, to grant her request, and! 
in a personal interview repeat the main substance 
of his ktter. " For," said he to himself, " she 
will never dare, when face to fece with me, to 
inquire into my motives ! She wil quail in mjr 
presence ; and feel, if she does not understand 
7 — that her best course will be to yield !" 

Falkner, after saying, and saying in vain, all 
he could prudently venture to urge with intewt 
to dissuade him, remained in London in consi- 
derable disturbance of mind. For in spite of 
his friend's repeated assertions that nothing 
should move him to betray even his own. 
motives, still less the names of his informants ; 
and in spite of his firm conviction of the truth 
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of the facts he had asserted, he knew that a 
sudden burst of anger may overturn the most 
steadfast resolution to maintain silence ; and he 
also knew that he had on one occasion given 
Mrs. Stapylton a handle — a fatal handle — 
wherewith, should she learn that he was her 
accuser, she might perhaps invalidate his testi- 
mony ; might even, without that, injure him ' 
irreparably in her husband's eyes. He con- 
gratulated himself on his foresight in having 
" hedged himself" in so far as he could, from 
this danger by giving Stapylton to understand 
that Lady Hutchinson (not he) had been the 
original channel through which his wife had 
learnt his secret ; yet, all fore-armed as he was, 
he could not help feeling anxiety for the issue 
of that day's conference ; and if ever he repented 
in heart and soul of any one act of his life, it 
was of having yielded to the impulse of " playing 
that unlucky card," which ought to have worked 
so much for his advantage, but had turned out, 
as he now thought, much like certain love 
potions in old tales, which took strong effect 
indeed, but often wakened a different passion 
from that which the giver meant to inspire. 
His disquiet did not, however, last long ; fw. 
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though Stapylton was too proud to enter into 
any detail, or confess that his resolution had, in 
part at least, given way, Falkner received the 
earliest intelligence of the successful result of 
the visit to Woodthorpe, and it was evident to 
him that nothing could have occurred there to 
shake his credit, or lessen his influence. The 
whole affair might now be considered as virtually 
settled ; and General Thorold was informed by 
his nephew that he was now at liberty to com- 
municate the intended separation to whomsoever 
he thought jproper, both in his family and among 
general acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Onk tift^Tnoon a short time after the eirents 
nuAmU'id in tlic conclasion of the last chapter, 
Kvf'Tard Mansfdl inquired of his sister " whether 
nhr. Iiad h(;anl again from Ellen ? and whether 
h\u', had actually accomplished her move from 
Woodthorpo ?" 

" Yc^H," njpli(}d (iertrudc, " I have had a few 
linens from \wr to that purpose ; not that the 
notr haH told me much beyond her having 
made tlie move, and having chosen old Armytage 
to act for hc;r. IJut I have been hearing a 
great deal about the business in another manner 
— from little Mrs. Charles Thorold and her 
husband, who arc passing through town in 
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their way back from Paris, where Ihey have 
been spending their hon^y-moon. They arc quite 
full of the whole story ; and do not spare Mr. 
Stapylton, I can assure you \ You know 
Charies Thorold always detested him ; and what 
the General has been telling him (he only left 
London yesterday) had made them both perfectly 
indignant. She was petrified by some of the 
circumstances ; but — as I told her — they did not 
astonish me r 

" Well," said Mansell, " and did you learn 
whether she — ^whether Ellen — has given them 
any idea of the immediate cause of this separa^- 
tion ? Cause enough, I have no doubt, there 
has long been; but I can't make out what 
finally led to it ; especially after all Barbara had 
said about * her brother's at last appreciating his. 
wife as she deserved,' and a great deal more to 
the same effect." 

" I am as wise as ever on that point," replied 
Gertrude. " Mrs. Thorold— old Mrs. Thorold 
I mean — has questioned Ellen in writing, and 
the General (who went down to Woodthorpe on 
purpose) by word of mouth; and she admits 
that Mr. Stapylton's decisicm. topk her entirely by 
surprise ; but as to the rest, she has one answer 
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for every one, which she gives with very Kttle 
variation, ' that, as she can no longer make her 
husband happy, she agrees with him, that it is 
best to part.' Nothing more can be extracted 
from her, and little Mrs. Thorold says they can't 
mak(; her out at all. She and her husband 
were so surprised to hear she would not oome 
to us, or even occupy Burfield Lodge, if being 
in London was really too much for her ! They 
both said — as indeed I wrote to ELllen myself — 
that .she ought to have looked about her a little, 
bcjfore settling herself in that cottage which has 
no recommendation that I can make out, except 
being vacant and fit to go into at once; and 
when I told them she had declined your oflFer 
of acting for her, they would hardly believe it ! 
Tlitjy so entirely agreed with me that (though 
old Mr. Armytage is an excellent man, and all 
that) your being her nearest relation so com* 
pletely points you out for the office !" 

'*My impression is," observed her brother 
calmly when Mrs. Mowbray paused at 'ast in her 
vehement speech, " my impression is, that Ellen 
declined my offer from thinking me too person- 
ally obnoxious to Stapylton to deal even with his 
representative. She may have doubted my 
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temper too ; and I believe she has chosen a very 
efficient adviser." 

" Charles Thorold told me," continued Mrs. 
Mowbray after a short pause, " that Ellen had 
said to his father on receiving Barbara's message 
* that she thought her quite right to sub (nit to* 
her brother's orders, and that it would be no 
gratification to her to become a subject of dispute 
between them.' I confess I wonder at Barbara^s 
behaving so tamely ! I thought she had more 
spirit than to yield to such tyranny !" 

" She has spirit enough," said Mansell, " and 
has no need to give proof of it by attempting 
to resist a man who can, if he pleases, be absolute 
master of her actions for the next two years and 
a half. When she has a home of her own she 
can and will see Ellen as often and as freely as 
she wishes— in the meantime I consider that 
she is right and wise to make no impotent efforts 
at rebellion." 

" I can't make you out, Everard !" cried his 
sister, " but men are so cold-blooded ! I thought 
you perfectly abhorred Ralph Stapylton !" 

" Well ! and what then ?" asked he bluntly, 
while he looked full at her with a severe com- 
posure of countenance before which her eye 
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quailed and her heart sunk, though a moment's 
space sufficed to assure her that his st^m gaze 
meant nothing that need waken her secret terrors. 

"I don't know;" answered she hurriedly, "but I 
should have thought — should have imagined — ^" 

'^ That because I have as bad an opinion of 
him as one man can have of another — ^think him 
violent, unfeeling, profligate, lawless — I must 
necessarily fly into a passion at the sound of 
his name, lose all power of sober judgment in 
matters where he is any way concerned ? I hope 
I have something more of the use of my reason !" 
said ManseU with a sort of smile. 

" You have more of it than I certainly," 
replied she, " and I dare say Barbara is right 
and wise ; only I could not be so in her place ! 
She has desired Ellen to remember though for 
aU that has come and gone, that she is still to 
be godmother to her niece, and that she is to 
be called Cecilia after her mother (Lady Cecilia 
Stapylton) as had been intended ; but do you 
know, Mrs. Charles Thorold tells me — and to 
my mind it is the oddest part of the business — 
looking too as if the separation had been really 
a sudden fancy — that Mr. Stapylton had pri- 
vately commissioned Barbara when she left them 
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in the summer to order a most magnificent 
diamond brooch and ear-rings for Ellen, which 
she was to bring with her when she went back 
to Woodthorpe for the christening ! Now does 
not all that seem very strange ?" 

"Yes, rather," replied Mansell, doubtfully, 
as if the meditated diamond brooch did not 
affect his imagination as strongly as it did his 
sister's ; " but," continued he, " did you learn — 
did you hear anything from these Thorolds — 
who ought to know — as to what provision is 
being made for Ellen — whether at least things 
are being done properly in that respect ?" 

" Oh, I was going to tell you, only something 
you said made me forget it. Her income is to 
be exactly what her settlement amounts to ; 
precisely what she would have had, if she had 
become a widow without her husband's leaving 
her anything in addition — which to be siu-e 
might have happened; but considering the 
immense wealth he came into two y«ars ago, it 
would have been thought very wrong, and I 
think it Very abominable now ! I don't mean 
that Ellen can't Uve on it — for she is so con- 
tented — and so clever in that sort of way too. It 
is all to be secured to her, and out of his power. 
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SO as to be quite independent of him and of his 
fortunes in every way ; but still, with that man's 
enormous income, I shall always think it a dis- 
grace that he gives her no more !" 

"This is a thing that surprises me!" ex* 
claimed Everard, " with all his vices I believed 
him to be at least liberal ! But have no repre- 
sentations been made to him on the subject? 
they can't have signed and sealed yet?" 

" No — not yet," said Mrs. Mowbray, " and I 
can't exactly say about representations ; but my 
notion is that nothing of the kind has been 
done ; for you know it is no one's business to 
interfere, and I gathered that Ellen had begged 
Mr. Armytage to contest nothing — in fact, to 
agree with everything that was proposed in the 
arrangements, with which she says she is per- 
fectly satisfied." 

" She ought not to be satisfied with less than 
she has a just claim to," observed Mansell, 
" she ought not to sit down contented with such 
open injustice ! such disregard of what is due 
to her !" 

He rose as he spoke, and his sister's whole 
face glowed as she said : 

" Well, I am glad you can't retain your 
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philosophy through everything! But do you 
think anything can be done ?" 

" A great deal, if she chooses," replied he, 
" for if I am not much mistaken, Stapylton will 
prefer making some sacrifices to being called 
niggardly; only she must consent to things 
being properly laid before him." 

** Then you must speak to her yoiu'self, Eve- 
rard," said Gertrude, " and what is more, you 
must go unannounced ; for she has-expressed 
herself so pointedly with regard to being ' un- 
equal to see even her relations for a long time,' 
that you must (if you really think as I do on 
this subject) set off without my writing to 
inquire if she will receive you. When you are 
at her door she will hardly deny herself; and 
that is the only way in which you are likely to 
persuade her into asserting her rights." 

" I shall adopt it," replied Mansell, decidedly. 
" I shall go down to her cottage to-morrow, and 
make her understand what she ought to do. 
If Armytage makes any difficulty, which I 
should not expect, my being her nearest relative 
authorises me fully to represent anything with 
which she empowers me to Stapylton." 

Mrs. Mowbray was by this time half inclined 
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to retract some of the advice she had given ; 
but the fear of her brother's remarking her 
sudden change of opinion restrained her, and 
finding that the slight difficulties she ventured 
to put in the way of the speedy fulfilment of 
his resolution were disregarded, she resigned 
herself, (though not without considerable trouble 
of mind) to await the result of a proceeding she 
had herself urged on him. He set off next 
morning, and while he was on his road to 
Ellen's dwelling, which was a few hours journey 
from London, Gertrude spent her time in that 
state of busy idleness, or objectless activity 
(according as one may choose to call it) which 
was habitual to her, but which was this day 
quickened into impatient restlessness by her 
alternate desire of escaping from — or giving 
vent to the stormy emotions within her. She 
now believed herself justified in the intensity of 
her hatred for Stapylton, as well as licensed to 
proclaim it ; and she yielded herself up to her 
feelings with a disregard of prudence — an indif- 
ference to consequences — only to be matched 
by what she had given proof of while under 
the dominion of a contrary passion. She was, 
in spite of the all but universal applicability of 
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the proverb " chi offendey per dona mai" warmly 
and gratefully attached to Ellen, and persuaded 
herself that her present accession of fury was 
solely caused by sympathy with her cousin. 
Yet, had the depths of her own heart been fully 
known to her, she must have confessed that it 
swelled as njuch with triumphant pride at the 
accomplishment of her own angry prophecy, as 
with indignation at the wrongs of one dear to her. 
She thought it a positive misfortune that Lon- 
don was so empty ; so empty at least as re- 
garded the circles in which she would at ano- 
ther season have employed morning, noon, 
and night in discussing what occupied her so 
entirely. 

She partially eased her mind by writing a 
long letter to one of her sisters-in-law, in which 
she dilated in strong terms on Ellen's sufferings, 
and Stapylton's infamous conduct; and when 
she had concluded it she suddenly recollected the 
existence of an old Lady Caroline Desborough, 
who was always in town, no matter at what 
time of the year. To her she therefore went ; 
and spent the time of a long visit in confiding 
to her " as a great secret," the approaching 
separation of Mr. and Mrs. Stapylton, exhaling 
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her feelings with a reckless violence, which 
passed with Lady Caroline as a token of her 
warm-hearted zeal for her cousin, but would, by 
its bitter venom have disgusted the generality of 
calm listeners. Thus additionally excited by the 
vehemence of the conversation in which her 
afternoon had passed, the evening found her 
weary indeed — but incapable of even seeking 
repose either of mind or body ; and she wan- 
dered about the room in feverish impatience till 
the arrival of her brother. 

"You have seen her?'* cried she as he 
entered. 

" Yes — I have seen her — but I might as wdl 
not — I almost wish I had'nt !" 

" What ! is she looking so dreadfuUy 
iU?" 

" 111 enough ! — yes — ^but that I expected." 

"Then what makes you look so vexed — 
so provoked? I suppose she wouldn't listen 
to you ?" 

"She listened — yes — heard me out very 
patiently; though she would rather not have 
seen me, evidently, which was natural, I 
confess. But when I had explained my views 
she thanked me for my * kind interest,' in a 
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way that showed me she was excessively 
annoyed, and declined either to accept my 
interposition, or allow Armytage to make any 
claim such as I suggested. I reasoned with her, 
forced her to acknowledge that Stapylton might 
act far more liberally without even straightening 
himself, pressing her with one argument after 
another till she exclaimed in an agonized tone 
* that she would rather have only half what 
was offered her than do any thing that might 
provoke an angry discussion — any thing cal- 
culated to perpetuate this miserable breach.' 

"'Perpetuate !' repeated I,in astonishment, and 
the expression took me so thoroughly aback 
that I asked her hastily * if she did not look 
on this separation as one for life ? ' when she 
just brought out the words : 

" * I trust in God it may be otherwise.' 

" * If so,' I said ' you are right ; but am I 
really to understand that, if this man who has 
treated you with so much indignity, were to 
change his mind, you would forthwith go back 
to him ?' 

" * Yes,' she said (and she grew so much paler 
that I thought she would have fallen off her 
seat) — * since you have asked me the question. 
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I must answer it truly — I should go back to 
him.' 

' ' When I heard that, of course I had no more 
to say ; there was necessarily' an end of my 
argument; and I thought I had better take 
leave before I was tempted to speak my mind 
more plainly. . So I made some kind of apology 
for having unintentionally vexed her, and was 
going at once; but then she seemed so dis- 
tressed by the idea that she had not welcomed 
me as she had always doi^e before, so 
unhappy from the fear of seeming ungrateful, 
that I could not but sit down again for a few 
minutes, though neither she nor I had much to 
say to each other. 

"When I did go, she forced herself (as I thought) 
to express a hope of seeing me again ; but said 
more naturally as she gave me her hand ' that 
she trusted I should be still her friend though 
she could not follow my advice/ Of course I 
said it could make no difference between us ; 
but the truth is, Gertrude, that it does make a 
difference ; for I can't bear to be forced against 
my will to allow that there is something more 
than gentle — something slavish in her nature, 
which I never would admit before. There was 
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such an odd flutter about her manner too ; she 
seemed so strangely ill at ease in my company, 
even before J said anything that could give pain, 
that I am positively inclined to believe it has to 
do with my being distasteful to her tyrant, for all 
she is out of the reach of his tyranny ! To fear 
him is folly now; and to love him, an utter 
disgrace ! I hate to think of the degrading 
infatuation in which she seems wrapt ! and it 
will be long before I go down to her cottage 
to alarm her again !" 

Gertrude was silent for some moments ; but 
then observed," that if Ellen had not had a good 
deal of the spaniel in her, she never could have 
lived five years and a half with Stapylton." 

" I suppose not ;" said her brother, " and one 
would not be hard upon her in her unhappiness. 
Perhaps her strange manner to-day may have 
been mere nervousness ; but with all my pity and 
interest for her, she has vexed me more than I 
can say." 

Neither Mansell nor his sister attempted 
thenceforth in any manner to influence Mrs. 
Stapylton in the steps she had yet to take in 
the pending negotiations, which were speedily 
brought to a conclusion, as was indeed to be ex- 
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pected where the one party accepted uncon- 
ditionally ever)'thing which was proposed by the 
other. For Ellen having conceded the main 
point — yielded her consent, that is, to the separa- 
tion — felt absolutely indifferent to all minor 
details ; and amid the utter dejection into which 
she sank after the exertions necessary on leaving 
Woodthorpe and settling herself in her new 
home, she as it were mechanically gave her 
assent to whatever was required of her, as much 
from thorough inability to care for the mere ad- 
juncts of the misfortune in the sense of which 
she was absorbed, as for the reasons extracted 
from her by her cousin. Her perceptions were 
not, however, so blunted by engrossing sorrow, 
but that she saw the effect produced on Mansell 
by her confession, and was painfully aware of the 
contempt his looks betrayed on discovery of what 
was — in his eyes — the depth of her debasement. 
" It is natural, I suppose," thought she, 
" that Everard, knowing only what he knows, 
should despise me as low-minded and spiritless ; 
but if I had not such cause of grief as swallows 
up these trifles, I should feel much being the 
object of such scomfiil pity, as I see I am in 
his eyes !" 
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If it was not in her nature to feel any satis- 
faction in the indignation her husband's conduct 
excited among her own kindred, he on the 6ther 
hand (convinced that he was acting not only 
justly, but leniently towards his wife,) met the 
universal disapprobation of his family with the 
most thorough indifference. He knew they 
would not, for various reasons, come to an actual 
quarrel with him ; and provided it could not be 
said, " that he was cut by all his connections," 
the esteem in which he was held by his relations 
on either side, however well born and well re- 
puted — was to one of his dispositon, of no im- 
portance. One thing indeed vexed him to the 
core. It was the knowledge that Barbara 
blamed him severely ; but, cased as he was in 
pride, he preferred enduring even her disap- 
proval to endeavouring to palliate it by a humi- 
liating confession ; so that he contented himself 
with letting his sister know in writing, " that he 
relied enough on her affection and regard to 
make sure she would never attempt entering 
with him on the subject of his separation from 
his wife ; it was impossible she should judge of 
his reasons, and equally so for him to give them 
to her. Should she be at anv time so incon- 

VOL. IIL F 
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siderate as to open up such a painful topic, his 
resource must be in absolute silence." 

Having made this treaty with her while she 
was still at lUscote, it was arranged that she 
should remain there during the winter, but 
should join him at Woodthorpe a little before 
Easter. And now, all business being entirely 
at an end, and nothing farther detaining him in 
London, in spite of the vow he had inwardly 
made the previous spring, " that no one should 
ever catch him again in Paris," he even betook 
himself — not to Melton, as he had at first in- 
tended — but to the French metropolis ! How he 
passed his time in that city is of little matter to 
the reader, and bears little on the rest of this 
narration; but Mrs. Mowbray afterwards declared 
to all her acquaintance, " that she knew on the 
best possible authority, that his life during his 
stay in Paris was such as, by its surpassing 
shamelessness and depavity, to cast that of the 
greatest rou^s extant into the shade !" 

Without following her example in receiving 
this as gospel, it may be readily believed that in 
the reckless mood in which he left England, he 
vvas but too likely to look for the deadening of 
mental pain, and of the stings of conscience in 
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the temporary excitements afforded by sensual 
pleasure ; sought no matter where, and bought 
at no matter what price. For the less he found 
of real delight in all that was offered to him, 
the more he strove to rekindle his fancy by 
hunting out the most costly and fantastic means 
of enjoyment ; albeit the hour of loneliness, of 
misanthropic gloom and bitterness, only returned 
on him the more heavily. 

He was again in England in early spring ; 
and after the first few days in his altered home, 
and the first painfid emotion of there meeting 
his sister, he found in her society something 
more approaching to what might be called 
happiness, than he had known for many months. 
He was as proud as he was fond of her ; and 
though in no hurry to see her leave his dwelling 
for that of another, however wealthy or noble, 
he had no dislike to beholding her surrounded 
by admirers, among whom he perceived with a 
secret complacency in her fastidiousness, or dis- 
crimination, that she would be slow to make a 
choice, without doubting, however, but that she 
would one day form an alliance which should do 
honour both to her and to himself. 

It would have been well if his attachment to 

F 2 
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Barbara, with the occupations and duties, public 
and private, which his position laid on him, could 
have continued to suffice as the interests of bis 
rrxistcnce. But it was not so ; and if he now 
entangled himself no more with intrigues among 
persons still moving in so-called good society, he 
spent as much time, and a great deal more 
money in company of those who belonged to no 
society at all ; being resolved to be never again 
restrained in his pleasures by considerations of 
good name, reputation, &c., which could not be 
urged on him by persons who laid no daim to 
any such things. He knew the grace he won was 
bought ; he prized the flattery showered on him 
at its just value ; yet, though despising both 
himself and his companions in evil, it gratified 
him to be, as he was, an object of competition 
among them, and to be often a successful rival 
to younger and nobler candidates for their 
favour. 

This course of life was not likely to soften 
the displeasure with which the more straight- 
laced of his kindred and acquaintance already 
regarded him ; yet he was not on that account 
" hunted out of society," as Mrs. Mowbray said 
he deserved to be. (And, verily, if tongue or 
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pen of living woman could have performed that 
office, hers should have been succesful !) But 
men of his wealth and position, who have not 
cheated at cards, or by any overt act flagrantly 
violated public decency, seldom are " hunted 
out of society," especially when, as had that 
spring become Stapylton's case, they add to 
their other advantages that of representing their 
county in the " Commons' House of Parliament." 
Intimate friendships he had never had (save 
with Falkner) ; but though he certainly was 
not a man who could ^e called popular, being 
neither courteous, nor — in the true sense of the 
word — sociable, he was hospitable and magni- 
ficent enough to make up for many failings both 
in private conduct, and exterior manners, in the 
eyes of those who did not feel particularly called 
on to criticize either. 

His dinners and his coimtry house, with the 
pleasures it afforded, without mentioning the 
surpassing attractions of the beauty who did 
the honours of both, would have sufficed to 
incline most men to indulgence, even had the 
sins which came to their knowledge been of a 
blacker dye ; while his opera-box, and the ex- 
quisite cancerts given at his house in London, 
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operated as much in his favour amougsl the 
women, who, after all, whatever they ought 
learn in private from their husbands, were not 
obliged to know anything more against him 
than the somewhat mysterious separation from 
his wife, for which the world was already weary 
of trying to account. 

It began, however, to be remarked, that there 
was a general tendency to extravagance in his 
whole manner of living — a thing which had 
never been formerly perceptible. Some said 
that Robert Falkner encouraged him in this; 
but it is more probable that it was brought 
about by a universal feeling of indifference to the 
consequences of his actions, which was growing 
upon him. Whatever might be the cause, 
there could be no doubt of the fact that his 
household and equipages, both in town and 
country, were now placed on a footing of mag- 
nificence beyond anything that existed when 
Ellen lived with him, and that there seemed 
literally no bound to the expense he scrupled 
not to incur for the gratification of every fancy, 
whether connected with ambition or with plea- 
sure. 

While Stapylton, loosed from all the ties 
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which oppose a check to the unruly passions of 
most men, was thus wasting his days, his wife was 
endeavouring, more from sense of duty than from 
hope of success, to accustom herself to the exist- 
ence now allotted to her, and striving to endure 
it without rebelliousness against the decrees of 
Heaven, or fretfulness towards those around her. 
It was well for them, and for herself that she pos- 
sessed temper and patience enabling her calmly 
to exert her judgment and reflection in daily life ; 
for her present position, albeit contracted in its 
sphere, laid on her new and various responsibilities 
unknown to her till she was removed from the 
guidance of him who had now renounced all direc- 
tion of her actions, all concern in her well-being. 
Yet, in spite of this renunciation, in spite too of 
the formal severance of interests which rendered 
each so thoroughly independent of the other, 
there still subsisted — unknown to the rest of 
the world — one secret link between her and her 
husband ; for — during the negociations for their 
separation, he had intimated to her, much to 
her surprise — ^that he wished her " for the pre- 
sent," as he cautiously worded it, " to retain the 
charge of all that concerned Gertrude's child, 
and equally to continue that charge, when it 
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should be conveyed to Englaod, as was intended 
to be done when it had reached the age of 
twelve or fourteen months." 

This circumstance necessitated a species of 
occasional correspondence ; if that name could 
be given to communications consisting solely in 
the formal issuing of certain orders, and the 
sbit(!ment of certain facts, invariably beginning 
without either party addressing the other, and 
concluding abruptly with a signature. Stapyl- 
ton did not continue this arrangement which in- 
volved many things highly distasteful to himself, 
out of indolence ; but from a conviction that the 
secresy he was bound to observe would be best 
ensured by allowing things to remain in the 
same hands in which they had been originally 
placed ; and as a prejudice (rather than a prin* 
ciple) deterred him from adopting the simpler 
plan of leaving his natural daughter abroad, and 
having her brought up in a convent, he pre- 
ferred confiding her to the care of his wife, 
for whose discretion he considered that he 
held a bond, to taking any third person into 
a half confidence. He calculated, more- 
over, that so long as the child was sub- 
jected to Ellen's supervision, he was safe from 
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any possible attempt at interference on its 
mother's part ; and (though he fully intended 
to remove it from that supervision at some 
future day) he wished the day to be distant 
enough to prevent the most inquisitive from so 
connecting recent events, as to gather any light 
from circumstances which should be for ever 
concealed. 

The writing and receiving of these letters, 
few as they were, was always an aggravation of 
misery to Ellen, though she would not for 
worlds have refused to comply with her hus- 
band's request, or command rather ; and could 
not find in her heart utterly to repine at a state 
of things which permitted her to minister, in 
some degree, to the calming of her cousin's 
mind, which had been not a little troubled by 
the fear lest she should now lose even the 
means of hearing of her child. 

Gertrude thanked her warmly for " still con- 
senting to perform such an office of charity;" 
and between her desire to obtain tidings she 
scarcely ventured to ask for in writing, and the 
irresistible impulse which drove her to seek a 
temporary lightening of her over-loaded heart by 
pouring out her mortifications, doubts, and feelings 

F 3 
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of every kind to the one friend from whom 
she had nothing to conceal, and from whom she 
received sympathy, she became a frequent visitor 
at Hurst Farm, which was the name of Mrs. 
Stapylton's abode. Thus, notwithstanding the 
painful associations of the past, and the present 
torture of listening to invectives against Stapyl- 
ton from which Mrs. Mowbray could never long 
refrain, circumstances rendered her Ellen's only 
companion. 

The obligation of declining any and every 
invitation which would by her own act and deed 
bring her under the same roof with Everard 
Mansell, forced her also to refuse those made her 
by her husband's family ; for she could not accept 
the one without the other, save at the risk of 
exciting the astonishment even of those to 
whom she gave the preference. This necessity 
entailed no sacrifice ; she was better pleased to 
remain undisturbed in her little quiet nook in 
the Sussex Downs ; but it secluded her almost 
entirely from the sight and ken of all who had 
hitherto known her, and contributed to make 
Mrs. Mowbray the sole channel through which 
she retained any communication with the out- 
ward world. 
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Her reckless speeches, and complete want of 
consideration were a constant trial ; yet Ellen's 
affection for her was increased by the constancy 
with which she clung to her in her present 
isolated situation; her pity for her too con- 
tinued unabated; and she also thought that 
Gertrude found in her company a certain 
steadying of good resolutions, a stay and sup- 
port against her own weakness, and against 
such counsellors as Lady Eversdale. All these 
feelings, combined with a desire of softening the 
apparent ungraciousness of her repeated refusal 
to visit her cousin herself, induced her to give 
Mrs. Mowbray freedom to come to her as often 
and for as long as she was inclined ; so that, 
with all her defects, (now that intercourse with 
Barbara was forbidden) she was, and remained 
Ellen's sole friend and habitual guest. There 
were even moments, when in spite of her solemn 
engagement, in spite too of her own wish (as 
well as of every consideration prudence could 
suggest) she felt that the secret cause of • her 
separation from her husband was on the point 
of escaping her. So hard is it for one woman to 
withhold her confidence from another who has 
kept back nothing from her ! and doubly hard to 
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maintain silence, when the truth would palliate 
the offences of one we love I 

Everard Mansell's settled opinion, (thoroughly 
shared by his sister,) that Stapylton's actions 
were simply those of a capricious and profligate 
man, resolved at any cost to free himself from 
the restraints of a married life (lightly as those 
restraints had always sat on him) was always 
sure to be covertly implied or openly expressed, 
whenever she discussed "his last atrocity," 
whatever that might be. 

These " atrocities" were generally founded on 
some report, vague enough in itself, but greedily 
adopted by Mrs Mowbray, who perhaps con- 
sidered that to convict her former lover of de- 
ceptive arts and base stratagems in licentious- 
ness, was in a manner, to justify herself. How- 
ever this might be, she was not aware of the 
pain the sort of conversation inflicted on Ellen, 
whose efforts to stop it were generally vain. 
Fortunately she knew that though Gertrude did 
not positively " invent scandal," she was as care- 
less with regard to the sources from whence she 
drew her information, as she was inaccurate in 
the repetition of it ; and with respect to the 
present matter, the one half of her tales com- 
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inonly refuted the other ; not to speak of the 
fact, that many of them were such as would, if 
true, have made it imperative on General Thorold 
to take means to prevent Barbara from con- 
tinuing under her brother's roof. But every- 
thing could not be so explained away; and 
Ellen was compelled to accept as truth, enough 
to increase her wretchedness — though her com- 
passion for one whom she looked on as driven 
back into vice through belief in her unworthi- 
ness, was apt to outweigh her indignation at 
conduct so degrading. 

" Had 1 but conquered my cowardice in 
time !" was her mental exclamation. '^ Had I 
but dared to endure a few stern looks and 
sharp words from him when he returned from 
Nismes, he would never have lent his ear to 
slander against me ! He would be with me 
now ! would never again have sought for happi- 
ness elsewhere ! He is undisciplined, misguided, 
but his present errors owe their origin to a 
fault of mine ; and can I condemn him as those 
do who know nothing but the outside ?" 

These thoughts ran through her mind one 
day that (Jertrude was enlarging to her on the 
iniquities imputed to her husband ; and though 
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she said not a word, the expression of her 
countenance told so much of her feelings to her 
cousin, that the latter, stopping short in her 
career of vituperation, exclaimed vehemently, 
" It is my belief you pity him, Ellen, after all ! 
How you can — but that's not the question — 
only I can tcU you he needs none ; but enjoys 
himself thoroughly in his own way, such as 

it IS. 

** If he docs," said Ellen, " if he has so utterly 
lost all sense of conscience and right — he is 
even more wretched than I supposed.'* 

Mrs. Mowbray said no more; but her 
indignation, which was already great, had now 
waxed too hot for speech; and she shortly 
quitted the room, unable to contain herself 
longer. 

Ellen looked down upon the cradle beside 
her, where little Cecilia lay just waking from 
her morning sleep ; she took her on her lap ; 
and, debarred as she was from imparting her 
hopes and fears to any sympathizing hearer, 
she began (as she had oftentimes done before) 
to pour out her sorrows to the child, who, 
now grown old enough to reply to her mother's 
gaze of concentrated love, looked up in her 
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face with such a serious listening expression in 
her full soft eyes, that it required but little 
stretch of imagination to believe, for the mo- 
ment, that she understood the whispered 
wailing over griefs of which she was partly 
the object, and partly the soother ; so that Ellen 
went on and on — till, suddenly recalled to 
herself, and to perception of the sort of 
aberration of mind betokened by yielding, for 
however short a space, to such a delusion, she 
started — and pressing the child to her heart 
with a kind of shudder, she murmured in a 
low tone, "that she trusted her mind — her 
strength — would be spared her! For," con- 
tinued she, " I need all I ever had of both for 
your sake, my dearest! — my disowned! What 
would I not endure," she proceeded, uncon- 
sciously raising her voice, " of want — of toil — 
of blame even, for the hope of one day seeing 
you in your father's arms !" She had not 
perceived that her cousin had re-entered the 
room when she spoke these last words, but 
was made aware of her presence by Gertrude's 
saying gloomily. 

" I should be thankful in your place that he 
does not care to have her ! You at least pos- 
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sess your child — ^while / may not even see her 
sister !^' 

Ellen coloured deeply, and pressing her lips 
firmly together, barely restrained the exclamation, 
''that even that ' possession ' was dearly bought at 
the price of the suspicion to which she owed 
it ! " After a minute, or two passed in silence, 
she was, however, able to answer mildly, " that 
she was indeed thankful for the blessing left 
her; but that there were moments when she 
could not fully resign herself to what seemed 
likely to be her lot for life." 

"Yet I hope," added she, looking at Ger- 
trude with a mingled expression of sadness and 
affection, " that I am not growing so selfish as 
to think less of your sorrows, because I have 
many of my own." 

" No fear of that," said Mrs. Mowk^y, kiss- 
ing her, " you never forget others — but / do — 
heaven forgive me ! Or rather, I forget thatothers 
— that one other woman at least — is diflferent 
from myself — I can't sympathise — and so — I 
torment — can you believe that I love you 
through it all? and can you forgive me — as 
you forgive worse people ?" 

The forgiveness was readily granted, and 
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Gertrude restrained her tongue, if not her feel- 
ings, during the remainder of her visit, which 
was not long ; for, as her cousin plainly per- 
ceived, Mrs. Mowbray was, in spite of her often 
expressed wishes for retirement and quiet, ut- 
terly incapable of contenting herself with a life 
which afforded no excitement or variety ; and 
though always glad to arrive at her cousin's 
cottage, and sincere in her profession of " going 
there in quest of peace," a very few days sufficed 
to exhaust her interest in what such a hermi- 
tage could offer. She grew restless and impa- 
tient — and almost invariably departed before 
the term she had originally fixed for her stay. 

Ellen's hope, which she had been forced to 
express in words to Mansell, and which — as 
Mrs. Mowbray clearly saw — she stiU cherished 
— ^the hope, namely, that her separation from 
Stapylton was not to be perpetual, seldom en- 
tirely deserted her. But there were moments 
when, in her utter loneliness, Gertrude's words 
and Gertrude's tales returned upon her mind 
with a force they had not had over her while 
listening to them — and when Everard's unsha- 
ken belief that her husband had been solely 
actuated by the desire of ridding himself of 
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an incumbrance affected her also; filling her 
heart with hideous doubts, and terrors which 
extended into the farthest fiiture. Everard did 
not stand alone in that opinion ; her husband's 
relations had come to conclusions substantially 
the same. 

" Might they be right ? could it be that his 
jealousy was feigned ? — a mere pretext — ^a cloak 
— ^under which — by working on her helpless- 
ness and her fears — he might obtain the firee- 
dom he coveted ?" 

This suspicion brought with it an agony, 
under which, had it lasted, her reason must have 
given way ; but it was never of long duration ; 
for, as she recalled her husband's every look and 
word in their last interview — the struggle between 
grief and pride apparent even in the midst of his 
fury, the conviction he evinced of the justice of 
his present act, and the efforts with which he 
strove to keep back his true motive till it burst 
from him against his will- —as all this rose afiresh 
before her, it at once dispelled any — even the 
slightest, doubt of his being at least sincere in 
his error. 

" No — he was violent, despotic, ready to think 
evil rather than good — ^but of the deep-laid 
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viUainy of such an iniquitous plot, he was both 
guiltless and incapable !" 

Yet if these thoughs seldom assailed her, or 
were, if they visited her mind, soon dismissed, 
there was another on which she dwelt almost 
without ceasing ; " who could have inspired 
Stapylton with a belief in her guilt?" An 
instinctive feeling led her to guess at Falkner, 
whom she had reason to suspect of bearing her 
ill-wiU even before its final ebullition on the day 
he left Woodthorpe with her husband for Mr. 
Beachcroft's. But at the same time her expe- 
rience of his habits and usual course of proceed- 
ing disinclined her to think he would venture 
on so daring a fable as that respecting the 
meeting in the Burfield Lodge garden; and 
moreover, Stapylton had asserted that two persons 
bore witnesss to'that fact ; so that she generally 
rejected, by an effort of reason, the oft-recurring 
hypothesis of his being her slanderer ; wearying 
her imagination vainly to discover what other 
persons could have been induced to become her 
accusers. Yet even while arguing herself out of 
the notion that Falkner was himself the author 
of the calumny, her constant reflections upon his 
character, and his possible and probable motives 
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in all his intercourse with her and her husband 
— caused her involuntarily to return upon the 
past, and to endeavour to interpret the different 
phases of his conduct to herself one by another, 
in a manner which gradually brought her nearer 
a true perception of his secret ends and aims 
than she had ever obtained before. The last 
year had opened up to her such new and unex- 
pected pages of life, that she was more capable 
now than formerly of fathoming the deep hidden 
springs of Robert Falkner's actions ; and his 
betrayal of his friend's secret always came back 
to her as a proof of what daring ventures he 
could make, as well as of what skill he must 
possess to extricate himself from their possible 
consequences; for her recollections of some 
things that passed in her last conversation with 
Stapylton, had led her long ere this to conjecture; 
truly, that his confidant had told him the story 
of his trSachery " his own way." 

She perceived also that Mrs. Mowbray, to 
whose flippant, hap-hazard remarks thrown out 
at St. Elphfege on " Vami de la maison," she 
had paid little attention, was now — from what 
she heard of his singular demeanour at Wood- 
thorpe, disposed to believe in his having been 
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influenced by a much stronger power of attrac- 
tion than the " admiration " which had previ- 
ously called forth her witticisms. These had 
been since replaced by frequent allusions, made 
in good earnest, to a fact she considered as 
established, and of which she never failed to be 
reminded (and to remind her cousin) whenever 
chance had placed her in contact with the man 
she hated most after Ralph Stapylton. From 
encountering the latter she was safe ; for the 
abhorrence she had so loudly expressed for him 
since his separation from his wife, had at least 
one advantageous result, inasmuch as it secured 
her against the possibility of any one's dreaming 
that Mrs. Mowbray and Mr. Stapylton could 
ever form part of one company. Concerning 
Mr. Stapylton's friend, the world was necessarily 
less scrupulous ; and the frequency with which 
she came across him was a grievance she bit- 
terly complained of 

** Only conceive," said she, one evening late 
in spring, when she had just arrived to spend a 
couple of days at Hurst Farm, " only conceive 
my meeting your ' admiring enemy,' or ' hostile 
admirer,' whichever you may choose to call 
him, at the Damers, where I had the felicity of 
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finding myself seated beside him for the space 
oi two hours at a dinner-table! He was no 
b<jtt(T pleased with his position than I ; but he 
made tiin)self tolerably agreeable, in his way, for 
soinc tiiiK*, till he had grown, I suppose, weary 
of th(? insipidity of conversing without giving 
]/.i:u ; so then he asked me 'if I had seen Bar- 
liani lately?' and on my replying that I had 
met I er at the houses of two or three people I 
( :.ii:(rl, he said: 

" * (Jii ! I am aware that you feel some things 
too strongly — that you are too entirely one with 
yr)ur (;ousin, to visit Miss Stapyiton while at 
hitr brother's. I know how warm you are in 
your attachments, and fully appreciate your 
eapacnty for enthusiastic friendship.' 

" I unrl(;rstood him well enough ; but if he 
thought to overwhelm me with confusion, I 
diKap[)ointed him, and what is more, I repaid 
him in kind ! 

" * 1 know,' said I, ' that you must enter into 
all 1 feel with regard to Ellen ; for of course I 
cannot but have perceived the strong interest — 
the deep concern you have always taken in 
her — professed to her indeed. Your situation 
at present must be painful; involving you 
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necessarily in the apparent approval of so much 
that must be repugnant to your feelings, to 
which I at least do justice, I assure you !' 

" Well, I had the satisfaction — not before I 
needed it ! — of seeing that man thoroughly out 
of countenance — utterly disconcerted — a sight 
I should think few had ever seen before ! And 
all he could get out by way of rejoinder was 
some flat generality about your * creating inter- 
est wherever you were known,' and so forth ; 
after which he turned to his neighbour on the 
other hand, and talked education and poor-laws 
till we went to the drawing-room. I do wish 
you could have seen his face though, when he 
perceived that if he knew secrets of mine, I 
had got hold of one of his ! He'll hate me 
worse than ever to be sure, but that I don't 
care for !" 

" I trust you may never have cause ;" said 
Ellen sadly ; " but I am sorry you said that, 
for my own sake as well as your's. He will 
believe that I have complained of him to you — 
perhaps that I have said things I have no right 
to sav ; and if he were inclined before to do me 
ill oflices with — with — to injure me in fact — he 
will now be doubly so !" 
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'' It is not to ill offices of his, more or less, 
that Ralph Stapylton's heartlessness is owing 1" 
replied Gertrude ; " so that I can't think I have 
done you any possible harm ; and as to myself, 
I know that Falkncr will not be * allowed * by his 
patron to take the one revenge he could on me ; 
so I am safe ; and for the rest, I give him leave 
to detest me as much as I do him !" 

Ellen was silent, for expostulation was now 
unavailing ; but the effect produced on Falkner 
by her cousin's speech was so strong a confir- 
mation of her own impressions as almost to 
amount to proof; and rendered Gertrude's im- 
prudence the more alarming to her, as it could 
not fail to have increased the enmity of one who 
would be sure to act as her foe in the fullest sense 
of the term, by giving the whole weight of his 
opinion and influence to accredit the tale of those 
who had blackened her fame; and when she 
reflected on the sway jexercised by this man over 
him who was the arbiter of her earthly happiness 
or misery, her heart sunk within her, in the 
belief that once utterly given over to his " evil 
genius," Stapylton must remain for ever as 
hardened towards her, as he was daily becoming 
with regard to all else. 
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But if Ellen was additionally cast down by 
this circumstance, she gathered some comfort 
on the other hand during the remainder of 
Mrs. Mowbray's visit ; for in the midst of her 
ceaseless wonderings over Barbara's " counte- 
nancing her brother," by consenting to live with 
him at all, when she could protest against it," 
she always ended by praising the constancy 
she displayed in her conduct towards Everard. 
" He is not entirely without opportunities of 
seeing her either ;" proceeded she ; " for you 
know that though Mr. Stapylton mounts her on 
the most beautiful Arab money can procure, 
and surrounds her with as much splendour as 
if she were a princess, nobody could expect 
him to give up his "parliamentary engage- 
ments," — or any other he may have — for the 
sake of going out with her in the evening ; so 
he just hands her over to Lady Mary Conway 
— or to some one else, equally unexceptionable, 
of course. Now, as no one alive (out of the 
family) is aware that Barbara and my brother 
ever thought of each other, and, as moreover, 
Everard, in spite of being so handsome, has 
a sort of grave look and manner which may 
effectually lay asleep the suspicions of the most 
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vigilant chaperon, they are able to meet 
without exciting observation ; not so frequently 
as they could wish, to be sure, but often 
enough to prevent misunderstandings, and to 
keep Evernrd's confident hope from failing 
him." 

Mrs. Mowbray only saw in the interest 
painted in her cousin's countenance as she 
listened, the sympathy she had always felt 
and expressed for her brother and for Barbara ; 
she little thought how great was the consolation 
her words imparted; for she did not know 
how completely Ellen's hopes were pinned 
on the fulfilment of Everard's. 

By midsummer, Ellen had (in obedience to 
instructions received from her husband) already 
negociated with Sophie the necessary arrange- 
ments for placing Mrs. Mowbray's child in safe 
hands in order to her conveyance to England, 
where a home had been provided for her in the 
house of a clergyman's widow, who resided 
close to a large sea-bathing town, at a con- 
siderable distance from Mrs. Stapylton's 
dwelling, though still not beyond the reach 
of a drive, so that she was enabled, when the 
child was once established there, personally to 
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assure herself that every care and kindness was 
bestowed on her little cousin by the lady to 
whom she was confided under the name of 
Emma Murray, daughter of " friends of 
Mrs. Stapylton's/' who, having resided for 
some time in France, had now quitted it for " 
India. 

Ellen paid the child as frequent visits as she 
could without seeming to overact the interest 
natural in its mother's friend ; and, shortly 
after its arrival, she even had it to spend a day 
at Hurst Farm, in order to give herself the 
power of afterwards granting Mrs. Mowbray's 
earnest prayer to be allowed a sight of her 
daughter ; a thing which could be only at- 
tempted by having the child to the house 
at some time when its mother was also her 
guest. 

Imprudent she felt this to be ; but it was not 
in her to refuse Gertrude's entreaties, and she 
resolved to make the venture. Yet, when the 
wished-for occasion presented itself, the meeting 
proved, as Ellen had anticipated, more pro- 
ductive of pain than of pleasure ; and she was 
forced to watch over her cousin — to keep her 
and her child in sight (gladly as she would 
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have left them alone) lest she should, by some 
sudden outburst of emotion betray herself before 
the servants or the children, whose presence it 
was difficult — if not impossible — to get rid of, 
without exciting observation. As it was, some 
9 risks wiTc run ; for, in the afternoon, the little 
boys, missing their mother and " cousin Ger- 
trude," in the house and garden, made their 
way to a small adjoining copse, where they 
found the objects of their search seated 
side by side, and bending over Emma and 
Cecilia, into whose small features they were 
silently looking for some trace of sisterly like- 
ness. 

"Mamma's crying!" exclaimed Harry Sta- 
pylton, the younger of the two, in simple as- 
tonishment. 

" Mamma cried when Emma came before," 
observed the eldest, with a half puzzled, half 
reflecting look which would at any other time 
have amused his mother, but which now filled 
her with dread lest he might commimicate his 
impressions to some one who would seek and 
find a clue to what evidently struck him as 
singular. She rose hastily with Emma in her 
arms, Gertrude rising also with little Cecilia in 
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hers, and stooping her head over her so as 
almost to conceal her own features, while Ellen 
said gently: 

" Mammas can't always be as merry as httle 
boys, Frank ; but if you and Harry will be good 
you shall help us to pick some raspberries to send 
to Mrs. Ellis when Emma goes home ; so make 
haste and fetch the baskets from the summer- 
house, while we carrv the babies in." 

The children ran off; too much charmed 
with the promised treat to remember "that 
mamma had cried," or to notice that "Cousin 
Gertrude" was doing the very same thing. 

" If it were not for my brother," exclaimed 
she, as they slowly took the longest path to the 
house, " I should not care who knew what she 
is to me ! you would not throw me off ; and as 
to the world, you know how indifferent it is to 
me. What would its worst judgments weigh 
in comparison to the happiness of having her 
always with me? It is hard I should feel 
bound by a prejudice ! It is a mere weakness 
too with regard to Everard ; and I wish 1 could 
free myself from it !" 

"I can't think it a mere weakness," said 
Ellen ; " though it is only natural you should 
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sometimes feel as if it were so. But the great 
thing — the thing on account of which I know 
you would resign yourself to worse unhappiness, 
is — that it is better for dear little Emma herself 
— for her prospects — her happiness — that aU 
should be as it is ; so, for her sake, Ger- 
trude, you will even bear to live without 
her !" 

She caressed the little girl as she spoke, and 
then held her towards her mother, who kissed 
her tenderly, and answered with fresh tears, 
" that she could and would bear it willingly if 
she might only hope that her daughter would 
always remain as now under Ellen's eye. But, 
indeed," continued she, "you need never fear 
my committing any rashness. For the truth is 
(I don't know if it is not a part of my punish- 
ment) I have become sensible of being much 
more estimable — much less contemptible at least, 
in my brother's eyes now — than long ago— 
than before I had set the seal to my ruin and 
disgrace ; and now I have seen his affection for 
me increase — (he takes my weariness of all 
things for a return to reason and right feeling !) 
I could endure less than ever the sight of his 
scorn — of his indignation ! I always looked up 
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to him at bottom even in my wildest days ; and 
now, I must be desperate indeed before I un- 
veiled my shame to him ! No, I believe his very 
look would annihilate me !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Two years had passed away since the Stapyl- 
tons' separation ; and it was now therefore two 
years and a half since Mrs. Mowbray had re- 
turned with them to England; but, though 
opportunities had been by no means wanting, 
she had not yet followed Lady Eversdale's 
exhortation '* to marry an old fool and make the 
most of him." • . 

It is possible — nay even too probable, that 
had her expedition to the south of France taken 
place under that lady's auspices (as had been 
originally intended) her first step in vice would 
hardly have failed to lead her into lower depths 
of degradation, and that she would have re- 
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appeared in London fully determined to put her 
friend's counsel in execution. As things were, 
however, her knowledge of the misery, which, 
as she was forced to confess to herself, she had 
inflicted upon Ellen, (joined to the gratitude she 
could not refuse to her,) filled her with a self- 
reproach that sharpened and kept alive those 
feelings of penitence which she might under 
different circumstances have succeeded in stifling. 
Her mind • was, it is true, not unlike a rudder- 
less ship driven hither and thither at the 
absolute mercy of wind and wave, without 
fixed destination or means of guidance. Still, 
the dread of lowering herself still farther in her 
cousin's eyes, exercised considerable sway over 
her ; and as Ellen's solitary position at Hurst 
Farm fa^foured the continuance of their in- 
timacy, her influence availed as a partial check 
on one, who, though incapable of seeking and 
steadily following the right path for its own 
sake, could be often restrained in her career 
by the desire of winning the approbation of 
a highly-principled and pure-minded friend. 

Consistency was not to be expected from 
her ; but in spite of her predilection for leading 
the giddy frolics of the youngest and most 
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thoughless of any party she was thrown among, 
her conduct was not now so generally criticised 
for its levity as in the days of Count Ernst, 
while some even went the length of asserting 
" that Mrs. Mowbray was certainly sobered." 

She had been twice in these two years on 
the point of being induced to change her name ; 
first by a suitor of rank and wealth, a widower, 
considerably older than herself, whose gravity of 
manners and pursuits made the world wonder 
(very foolishly) at his being captivated by such 
a volatile beauty ; and secondly by a youth just 
of age, and slenderly endowed with the gifts of 
fortune, who, bewitched by her charms and her 
liveliness, was ready for her sake to brave the 
unanimous opposition of his family to his union 
with a woman seven years his senior, and 
possessing too insignificant a jointure to make 
up for the disparity. 

In the first instance, she had found on 
mature reflection that the riches and considera- 
tion of her elderly admirer would hardly com- 
pensate for the dignified dulness in which she 
would have been required to spend her days, or 
for the disagreeable duties she would have been 
called on to undertake in quality of step- 
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mother; and on her sense of her own un- 
fitness for those duties she politely grounded 
her retractation of the species of consent 
she had given. Towards her younger adorer, 
she was much better disposed ; but her pride 
was piqued by the conduct of his relations, 
while the prospect of very straightened circum- 
stances was far from alluring to her ; so that 
she eventually decided against a match to which 
she had perhaps appeared more inclined than 
she had been in reality. 

While these affairs were each pending, Mrs. 
Mowbray applied constantly for advice to Eflen ; 
an embarrassing application where advice was so 
impossible that her chief endeavour was — to 
avoid giving any. For, earnestly as she wished 
to see her cousin in a position which would 
afford her suitable interests and reasonable en- 
joyments, she felt that the mystery about Emma 
(whether confessed or concealed) was likely 
to stand in the way of her happiness in any 
marriage, though she scrupled to express an 
opinion which might influence Gertrude's de- 
cision in a manner she might afterwards repent 
of. It is probable that this consideration did 
nevertheless weigh more with Mrs. Mowbray 
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than Ellen was aware of; and added force at 
least both to the reasons she assigned to her 
cousin in private, and to those she gave her 
suitors themselves, as the causes of her finally 
rejecting them. She remained, however, un- 
stable and discontented; and had become 
still more so in the last few months, from the cir- 
cumstance that her health had during that time 
undergone a considerable alteration. A violent 
cold caught in the spring, and increasexl by re- 
peated acts of imprudence had never entirely left 
her ; for with a rash heedlessness corresponding 
to that which had formerly led her into so many 
perils of another description, she neglected and 
over exerted herself till — in spite of her confi- 
dent assertion "that the warm weather would 
cure her;" her cough continued through the 
summer, and she was taken suddenly ill in 
the autumn, when the breaking of a blood- 
vessel (in the throat as was said) thoroughly 
alarmed her, as well as her brother, who in- 
sisted on her obeying the advice given her to 
pass the coming winter at Torquay, whither 
she accordingly betook herself as soon as she 
was able to travel. 

To Ellen, time had brought few changes. 
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She did not feel her unhappiness less ; but had 
grown accustomed to it, as one grows accus- 
tomed to constant pain, or to a state of settled 
ill-health. One event only had occurred which 
could in any way be said to touch her; the 
decease namely of her sister, Lady Hutchinson, 
whose death could not be regarded as an afflic- 
tion or a personal loss ; though its suddenness 
shocked her, and the unexpected intelligence 
called up anew hateful thoughts and recol- 
lections, which sometimes slept within her, but 
could not die. 

It would be difficult to say whether she 
looked forward to the long intermission of Mrs. 
Mowbray's visits during her sojourn at Torquay 
as a disappointment and an increase of the 
monotony of her existence, or as a relief from 
the disquiet created by the presence of one who 
was always gloomily dispirited when cut off from 
that society in which she still exhibited the 
most thoughtless gaiety, and who so constantly 
lamented " her inability to form ties that should 
afford her an object in life." In whatever res- 
pects she might be changed, she had not hitherto 
learnt to fill up her time by means of resources 
of her own ; and her want of power to replace. 
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by more rational employmentSy the amusements 
on which she had been ever dependant, often 
rendered her fretiidly listless in private. 

Yet, in spite of this, as Ellen perceived on 
the f(^w occasions when Everard Mansell did 
accompany Gertrude to Hurst Farm, for the 
sake of seeing his cousin for an hour or two — 
in spite also of his sister's remaining now as 
ever essentially uncongenial to him — his affec- 
tion for her had grown much stronger, and 
there was now a less glaring opposition between 
all their thoughts and feelings than formerly. 
He pitied her for her frequent fits of despon- 
dency, though he believed their remedy to be 
more within her reach than it really was ; and 
she felt grateful for an indulgence of which she 
was the object, but which, she knew, made no 
part of his general disposition. He fancied her 
improved by her close intercourse with Ellen ; 
but perhaps neither brother nor sister was fully 
aware of the force of the sympathetic tie which 
bound them together in that hatred and enmity 
to Ralph Stapylton which, unknown to them- 
selves, had helped to knit their hearts closer. 

It is true that they sometimes differed in 
opinion on things relating to this their meeting 
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point, especially on the expediency of Barbara's 
residing so constantly at Woodthorpe ; for he 
always blamed the vehemence with which his 
sister spoke on this subject, defended Barbara 
from the charge of lukewarmness to Ellen, and 
could not see that it was her duty to show such 
public abhorrence of her brother as would 
(according to Mrs. Mowbray) "have given a 
good chance of that maris being banished 
decent society." And as Mansell's arguments 
certainly had reason on their side, his sister was 
generally reduced to console herself with the 
silent indulgence of a hope that Barbara's efforts 
to conciliate Stapylton might yet be outweighed 
by his indignation at the discovery which awaited 
him on her coming of age. 

If Mrs. Mowbray secretly rejoiced in the 
improbability of Barbara's marriage taking place 
without entailing an absolute breach betweeen 
the brother and sister, Stapylton on his part 
ceased not to look on it as " his one comfort in 
the midst of the general break-up," that no 
social chancp or conventional necessity could at 
any time bring him into contact with the " virago 
in whom all the mischief had originated," and 
who now went about stigmatizing him as " the 
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worst husband and most heartless man that ever 
lived." 

This and similar speeches of her's generally 
found their way to him through Robert 
Falkner, who continued to keep him au 
courant of such gossip as might entertain him ; 
and Mrs. Mowbray's " virtuous indignation," as 
he called it, had generally that effect. Yet, freed 
as he was by circumstances, and her publicly 
avowed detestation, from all fear of meeting her 
in private houses — in public places and out of 
doors, it could not be precisely the same. When 
in such cases any compulsory vicinity seemed 
threatened, both parties by tacit consent avoided 
the other's eye and the other's neighbourhood ; 
but each was generally well aware when " the 
enemy " was present in the Park or at the Opera ; 
and in the latter place Stapylton more than once 
caught himself in the endeavour to discover 
whether Mrs. Mowbray were not accompanied by 
a young, fair-skinned, delicate-featured woman, 
whose cast of countenance formed as striking a 
contrast to her own as did her complexion and 
colours. But he never saw the face he invo- 
luntarily looked for ; nor was it possible he should, 
as Ellen continued steadily to refuse the repeated 
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invitations of her cousins to pass a few days 
with them in town. 

Of this fact he could know nothing ; though 
he did occasionally listen (with an exterior of 
utter indifference) to such scraps of information 
as Falkner, (who was curious by natiu-e, and 
skilful in acquiring intelligence unobtrusively) 
gleaned now and then concerning the habits and 
way of life of the woman towards whom he 
(Falkner) no longer cherished any other feeling 
than that of inveterate spite. It was, therefore, 
known to Stapylton that Mrs. Mowbray was 
a pretty constant visitor at Hurst Farm ; but 
in what degree her brother frequented it — 
whether (as was truly the case) very rarely, or 
oftener than the world supposed, under a veil 
of extraordinary and impenetrable mystery — 
he professed himself, as did his informant, un- 
able to guess. The common report of Ellen's 
strict retirement, apparent melancholy, charity to 
those beneath her, and courtesy to such of her 
equals as the most immediate neighbourhood 
brought into occasional contact with her, reached 
him through the same channel. Nor did he 
doubt its general truth, though it no ways 
shook the convictions on which he had acted 
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in parting from her, but only confirmed his 
impression, that with so much of what was good 
and affectionate in her nature, nothing short of 
"exasperating" neglect could have alienated 
her from him; and that her original purity 
and constancy would have even withstood that 
"exasperation," had she been exposed to the 
arts of any hypocrite less consummate than the 
kinsman whose position and character had 
afforded him such facilities, first to deceive, 
and then to corrupt one whose extreme reve- 
rence for him placed her at his mercy. When- 
ever this view of things happened to lay hold 
of Stapylton, his self-reproach was aggravated 
by a thousand fold ; while, at the same time, 
the increase of his own remorse was invariably 
accompanied by a redoubling of hatred towards 
Mansell. It was too late now to call him to 
account for what had been so long ignored; 
but still, had a card-table, a race-ground, or any 
similar resort offered them those opportunities 
of collision on trifling subjects, which have 
often been the ostensible springs of rencounters, 
whose genuine causes lay deeper, it is likely 
that Stapylton would have taken advantage of 
some slight point of dispute for the chance of 
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obtaining that vengeance for which he thirsted. 
But there was little danger of this, as no two 
men equal in birth, and often inhabiting the 
same city, could have moved in more distinct 
orbits than did Stapylton and Mansell ; so that 
they even saw each other very rarely ; and when 
they did, it was under circumstances which 
generally favoured their mutual wish of having 
no intercourse beyond a stiff bow and formal 
greeting. 

It was a matter of imcertainty in Stapylton's 
mind not only whether Mansell continued to 
carry on the intrigue in which, as he believed, 
Falkner had detected him, but also whether he 
did or did not remain ignorant of Gertrude's 
history. That he should remain so, seemed 
improbable ; yet Ellen might have felt it neces- 
sary to keep his sister's secret from her lover ; 
and it was, therefore, at all events incumbent on 
him (Stapylton) to act as if she had done so. 
But he often smiled disdainfully on learning any 
fresh piece of obloquy cast on him by Mrs. 
Mowbray, inwardly reflecting perhaps that if 
she held him verily and indeed for the perjured 
and shameless monster she denominated him, 
she would think twice before she risked irritating 
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a man who, (according to her showing,) was 
literally unrestrained by any consideration 
either of feeling or honour. 

He continued meanwhile to lead the life to 
which he had, as it were, systematically given 
himself ; never yielding his free will or his con- 
venience to any particular influence, but losing 
daily more of whatever capacity of trusting and 
loving he had ever possessed, in the debasing 
company of venal beauties, and the scarcely less 
debasing conversation of Robert Falkner. If 
he sank not into a yet lower gulf, if all sense 
of elevation and self-respect was not absolutely 
extinguished in him, it was owing to the one 
innocent and honest affection he retained, and to 
the presence in his home of its object, Barbara, 
during the greater part of the time which had 
elapsed since his separation from his wife. She 
had, during this space, received more than one 
proposal of marriage, in itself, suitable and even 
flattering; but none of that dazzling nature 
which would have caused her brother greatly to 
regret her declining it, and therefore to insist on 
learning her reasons for so doing. He had 
become even more ambitious for her than when 
she was seventeen, was besides in no haste to 
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lose her, and thus was far from being displeased, 
or rendered suspicious by the indifference, or fas- 
tidiousness, or whatever it were, which prevented 
her inclinino; her ear to anv offers of another 
home. But with all his fondness for her, she 
had as little place as ever in his confidence, and 
was left to speculate as she could on what might 
have been his reasons for taking a step from 
the results of which it was evident to her that 
he reaped no satisfaction. His countenance, 
his manner, when alone with her showed that 
much distinctly ; while the soured view he took 
of everything, the irritation which seemed in- 
voluntarily awakened in him at sight of those 
who appeared perfectly happy in each other, and 
the misanthropic speeches which that feeling 
plainly prompted, were in her eyes yet stronger 
proofs of the wretchedness to which he was 
inwardly a prey. 

Once as his sister and he were riding together 
just after a visit from the Charles Thorolds had 
come to an end, a remark he made to the effect 
that " he supposed they would soon be as uncom- 
fortable as their neighbours,'' provoked Barbara 
into the reply that " one would think he really 
believed there was no such thing as a happy 
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marriage in the world — no beings who con- 
tinued to love each other from youth to age." 

" Well," said he, " I believe it has been so 
with my uncle and aunt Thorold ; was so with 
with my father and mother, and perhaps with 
two or three other pairs among our acquain- 
tance. But the chance is against it. For on 
chance, let folks say what they will, the turning 
of the thing mainly hangs. Much depends 
upon how people have been brought together, 
which must always be an affair of the merest 
hap-huzard ; and yet it influences their feelings 
and their actions ; so that, as the fault of the 
one is pretty sure to be imitated sooner or later 
by the other, it follows that many who are 
by nature no worse than average, constantly 
end by making each other mseirable, and 
cursing the tie that boimd them !" The bitter 
earnestness with which these last words were 
uttered, and which made them sound as though 
they touched a personal chord, astonished Bar- 
bara; and in spite of her belief — her certainty 
even — that they could not really do so, the 
sort of feeling her brother's speech had inspired, 
was confirmed by his turning the conversa- 
tion abruptly to something about her horse's 
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reins ; and then (as if in fear of her recurring to 
their former subject) noticing a heavy cloud, on 
account of which "they must galop home if 
they did not wish to be wet through." 

To attempt any investigation of that which 
was passing in Ralph Stapylton's mind, if 
he did not choose to impart it, was as 
hopeless as to seek a clue herself to words 
which, she thought on reflection, had probably 
but little meaning, and. were only ebullitions of 
the discontent — indications of the deep-seated 
care that poisoned his existence. That some 
fault of his own had led to the separation from 
Ellen was as much Barbara's impression as it 
was that of the rest of his family; but she 
sometimes fancied, on seeing his moody gloom, 
when not enlivened by Falkner's society, and on 
noticing his hitherto unwonted mode of " flying 
from himself," that he was deeply conscious of 
the wrong he had dealt, and would fain be for- 
given, were it not that his pride, which seemed* 
each day to devour him more and more forbad 
his seeking the pardon which he was, perhaps, 
aware he little deserved. 

At such times, it needed all her habitual 
awe of her brother, all the force of her own 
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implied engagement, to restrain her from im- 
ploring him to confide in her ; but she was 
once only on the verge of yielding to this tempta- 
tion, shortly before leaving Woodthorpe for 
lUscote, something more than two years after 
Ellen had quitted her husband's house. 

" If you are still here next summer, Barbara," 
said her brother, " you will meet your eldest 
nephew — I hope he will not be more trouble- 
some than all boys are between seven and 
seventeen." 

" Frank here next summer !" cried she, 
" Then you mean that Ellen and all of them 
will come back !" 

" I mean no such thing," answered he in 
a deep angry tone. 

" No !" said she " but you will not be so 
cruel as to take Frank from her?" 

"It is both my right and my duty to do 
so," he replied with a severe distinctness of 
utterance, betokening his unmoveable deter- 
mination. "I am not going to discuss these 
matters with you, Barbara ;" proceeded he, 
casting on her a look of concentrated dis- 
pleasure ; " and in mentioning them, you have 
been guilty of a breach of engagement." 
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Having thus spoken he left the room, and 
she saw him no more that day till they met 
at dinner-time in company of Falkner and 
another man. When the brother and sister 
were next alone together, his whole manner 
showed that he was on his guard, and she 
understood clearly that any effort on her part 
to return on what had passed, would only give 
offence, without in the least furthering her 
aim of penetrating the mystery which interested 
her so painfully. She had little better success 
in one or two attempts she had previously 
made at different times to dissuade him from 
various pieces of prodigal magnificence. Her 
representations on that subject had not — it is 
true, been ill received ; and once when she had 
expressed regret at the exceeding and imsuit- 
able costliness of some things he had bestowed 
on her, his answer was, 

"I don't know, Barbara, why you want to 
cut off my la^t pleasure from me! I'm not 
going tb ruin myself, if that's what you're afraid 
of; for Robert Falkner has just found me out 
an investment for the price of the land I sold 
the other day, by means of which I expect to 
increase my income a ftiU third.'^ 

VOL. III. H 
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His sister was silenced ; but though knowing 
nothing of business, the notion of Robert Falk- 
ner's making or meddling with her brother's 
fortune filled her with alarm ; especially when 
she considered what sort of a manager he had 
been of his own. Nor could her perception of 
Stapylton's blind reliance on his kinsman's 
talents for business and devotion to himself, 
avail to remove the species of dread that haunted 
her in the midst of the grandeur by which she 
was encircled. 

She had been nevertheless touched by a part 
of her brother's speech, reckless as was its tone, 
though she was not so happily ignorant as Kter- • 
ally to believe that showering presents on her 
was the " last " expensive pleasure to which he 
clung. 

It was said in the world that a whim — a 
freak, of Stapylton's impelled him, whatever 
were the pomp and luxury enjoyed by his mis- 
tress for the time being, to make a point of 
having it always surpassed by that which sur- 
rounded his sister ; and — ^whether this general 
imprei^sion were correct or not — it is certain 
that Barbara, when with him, lived^n an all but ' 
regal splendour, for which neither her taste nor 
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her wish was answerable, and which she never 
regretted when temporarily restored to the 
unpretending comforts of her other home — 
lUscote. 

At that place she was now established for the 
winter ; and there she employed herself in deli- 
berating maturely on the plan she ought to 
pursue, when the lapse of a few short months 
should have rendered her legally her own 
mistress. 

Between her lover and Stapylton,. she had 
long ago made her election; but though pre- 
pared, if need were, to sacrifice everything for 
ManselFs sake, it was nevertheless her darling 
wish to retain the friendship of the brother 
whom she stiJl loved, albeit her esteem for him 
had been grievously lowered. After much con- 
sideration, she determined simply to inform 
Stapylton of her intention to fulfil her engage- 
ment, and of her hope that he would no longer 
see those objections against it, to which he had 
formerly given so much weight ; but she did not 
mean to ask his consent, nor to say anything 
implying a continued dependence on his will. 
This course would, she believed, be the best 
fitted to induce him to sanction what he could 

H 2 
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not prevent ; and she also thought (in her pro- 
found ignorance of the events that had occurred 
since the subject had been first broached) that 
though her brother would be unspeakably sur- 
prized, and greatly disappointed on the discovery 
that her engagement still held, the very material 
improvement in Mansell's fortime miist make 
some difference in his eyes. To Charles 
Thorold and his wife alone these plans were 
confided ; for her uncle and aunt remained in 
ignorance — not only of her intentions for the 
future, but of her engagement itself; which 
they, like Stapylton, believed she had long ago 
abandoned. Fortune seemed just then inclined 
to favour all her wishes ; for before the winter 
had passed away, an often repeated entreaty of 
Charles Thorold's "that he and Adfele might 
have Barbara to spend one week with them'* 
in their temporary abode at Brighton, was at 
last granted ; and her uncle escorted her to his 
son's, little thinking when he left her two days 
after (to spend the rest of his own time on 
another visit) that his niece would there so 
meet the man he supposed to have been entirely 
dismissed from her thoughts, as to enable her to 
impart to him in all freedom her plans and her 
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hopes respecting her brother, as well as to urge 
on him everything which might in her estima- 
tion conduce to their fulfilment. 

The deeply rooted aversion of a man of six- 
and-thirty cannot, however, be suddenly laid 
aside (like the resentment of a boy,) in the pro- 
spect of happiness ; and Barbara's near relation- 
ship and strong attachment to Stapylton were 
in Mansell's eyes the one drawback to the 
felicity promised him with her. So that the 
possibility — the probability even — which he saw 
of her brother's showing the good sense he had 
always ascribed to him, by acquiescing in what 
he could no longer impede, was very far from 
pleasing to him. Yet he faithfully promised 
Barbara that nothing should be done or leflfc 
undone by him which could be any hindrance 
to her object of preserving peace ; he thought 
himself bound to concede so much to one who 
had shown him such untiring constancy ; and 
whatever were the inward feelings that lurked 
beneath, nothing escaped him that could mar 
her satisfaction. 

" It rejoices me so," she exclaimed, " to 
receive such an assiu'ance from you ! as, inde- 
pendently of the sorrow I should feel if, by any 
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failure on our own part, I should forfeit Ralph's 
aJfFection ; I have such hopes that, so I do but 
retain that aflfection, I may be permitted to 
bring about what is as much the object of my 
wish and prayer, as my own personal happiness 1 
for how can that be complete without the well- 
being of those most dear to me ?" 

" Whom do you mean, Barbara ?" asked he. 

" Whom should I mean but Ralph and Ellen ? 
Hitherto I could do nothing. He is so im- 
penetrably silent, and to her 1 might not apply. 
Gertrude has blamed me, I know, for residing, 
as I have done, under my brother's roof; she 
has thought (oh, how mistakenly!) that my 
desire to retain Ralph's friendship was a token 
of coldness towards Ellen. But, once free, I 
shall see her again, and learn from her the 
enigma of their parting ; then, if he does not 
cast me off — if I succeed in keeping my place 
in his regard, I shall be able to convey and ex- 
plain the feelings of both to each other, and 
she is too affectionate and forgiving for me to 
despair of a reconciliation !" 

" She is forgiving," replied Mansell, with a 
slight curl of his lip ; " but, my dear Barbara, 
before indulging in this amiable castle-building, 
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should you not reflect that your brother is 
quite happy in his present way of Ufe — per- 
fectly satisfied with having emancipated himself 
from all shadow of restraint, beyond what is 
occasionally laid on him by your presence ? " 

" No, Everard ! it is not so ; for on what- 
ever point I may be mistaken, of this I am cer- 
tain, that he is not happy. I believe I should 
be nearer the truth, were I to say he is as 
thoroughly the reverse as a man can be, who is yet 
able to mingle in the business and pleasures of 
life. I am so situated, as to have means of 
judging him which few can possess ; when the 
world's eye is not on him, when he has no part to 
act, or character to keep up. And, little as he 
confides in me, his whole bearing, sometimes 
his passing words, betray a deep regret for some 
good of which he believes himself irrevocably 
deprived, a state of restless discontent, which 
seems connected with a sense of having thrown 
away the thing he most prized. Can you call a 
man happy, in whom suclj a state of mind is 
for ever recurring ? Can you suppose him 
satisfied with his present pursuits and posi- 
tion r 

* ' I believe I ought not to have used those 
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precise terms," replied Mansell, " for it is scarodjr 
possible a man should be either * satisfied * or 
* happy ' in the true sense, when he gives way 
to every unruly passion, and can taste no enjoy- 
ment without some stimulus of eviL But I 
mean that his discontent with things as tbqr 
are, is no token of his desiring the sort of 
change you contemplate for him ; and even if a 
fresh caprice moved him to such — and Ellen 
were persuaded to make a fresh venture — still 
I could not look on a reconciliation between 
them as desirable ; for — I must confess I r^ard 
her as better off as she is — considering how 
little he ever appreciated her, and with what 
indignity she was finally treated." 

" That is not her own feeling, judging from 
w^hat Gertrude has told me,*' said Barbara, 
'^ she thinks Ellen would gladly forgive Rai^h 
even now." 

"I dare say she would," rejoined ManseD, 
" but it does not follow that she is the w^iser for 
it, or would be the happier when things came 
to be tried.'* 

" You can't enter into — can't conceive — ^the 
love she has for him." 

" No," said ManseD, " I cannot ; and I would 
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rather not think so meanly of her as I must do 
if I am to suppose she would be the happier 
for living again with a man who despises her ! 
I confess I was put out of patience by her 
telling me one day that she would receive him 
again if he offered himself — I don't imder- 
stand the sort of love which extinguishes the 
sense of honour !" 

" But," urged Barbara, " you should recollect 
that she does not see any disgrace in forgiving — 
neither do I; and that if he returns to her 
it must be in full repentance of the past." 

" Well, on that supposition it's allowable ;" 
answered he, "don't fancy I see disgrace in 
forgiving where there is repentance; but — I 
should like to ascertain — " 

" Oh, Everard, if one waited to ascertain 
everything," interrupted she, " there would 
never be a chance of peace or reconciliation in 
this world ! And do you know you sometimes 
give me such a feeling of dread lest I should 
see you one of these days inexorable — unfor- 
giving — such as you seem to think other people 
ought to be." 

" I don't think you are very likely to see me 
so ! The points — the subjects — on which I am 

H 3 
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tempted to be — as you consider — led too fkr, 
can never come in your way, however they 
may come in that of my own pleasure or 
profit." 

"I trust not/' said Barbara, smiling, "for 
between your pet freak and me, I know which 
would be the sacrifice !" 

'* As they are one and the same," replied he, 
" there can be neither choice nor sacrifice. And 
for all I have said just now, you may rely on 
the word I have given to be ruled by you in this 
matter, and to do all you yourself think just to 
require of me." 

" I do rely on you !*' said Barbara, " and if 
I can but be so fortimate as to reconcile Ralph 
and Ellen, I shall be the happiest creature on 
the whole earth !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

While Barbara awaited the Spring. with a 
fluttered — yet on the whole confident — hope of 
happiness for herself and others, Ellen not only 
looked forward to that crisis with a strong 
anxiety, but became daily more alive to the 
thought that in the Spring she must resign the 
care and lose the sight of her eldest son ; for 
Frank Stapylton's seventh birth-day preceded 
his aunt's twenty-first by several days ; and 
this threatened bereavement weighed so heavily 
on his mother's heart, as almost to shut out fi-om 
her sight those chances of subsequent restoration 
to happiness, which when seen fi-om afar had 
afforded her encouragement and consolation. 
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She heard frequently from her cousin during 
her residence at Torquay ; and from her letters 
she learnt with some surprise that reports were 
now circulating in the world respecting great 
embarrassments supposed to exist in her hus- 
band's affairs — Mrs. Mowbray observed more 
than once that such a man had told her ^ Sta- 
pylton was beginning to be terribly out at 
elbows/ and that such another thought ' a crash 
must soon come in that quarter ;' but to these 
rumours, as well as to others of a like nature, 
Ellen at first attached little importance ; yet their 
constant repetition weakened her power of dis- 
belief, and inclined her to doubt whether on this 
occasion Mrs. Mowbray's information were so 
entirely groundless as was sometimes the case. 
This suspicion gave her inexpressible pain; 
partly because these reports, if true, were the 
strongest confirmation she could receive of the 
profligate extravagance which could alone have 
made such inroads in a fortune like Stapylton's ; 
and partly, because she was aware, that, even 
supposing him ever undeceived as to her conduct, 
his extreme pride might render him unwilling 
to seek, in altered circumstances, a reconciliation 
which he could be suspected of desiring in order 
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to repossess himself of the income which had 
been formally assigned to her. 

But in the midst of these gloomy speculations 
she was filled with as much amazement as 
joy, by receiving, before the winter was quite 
over, an intimation from her husband '^ that it 
was not his intention to remove Frank from 
under her roof, until his brother had also accom- 
plished his seventh year.*' 

Might she venture to attribute this unex- 
pected reprieve to some alteration of feeling 
towards herself? The fact in itself would have 
suggested the idea ; but the form and manner 
of the announcement (which was couched in 
the same style he invariably used in his corres- 
pondence with her) was unfavourable to the 
indulgence of so hopeful a thought ; and Mrs. 
Mowbray, without much circumlocution, ascribed 
the occiu'rence to Stapylton's own difficulties, of 
which she said she heard more and more. 

Ellen tried to rejoice in the present good, 
irrespectively of the considerations to which she 
might owe it; tried moreover to see in it at 
least a sort of auspicious omen, and for a while 
refused all credit to the possibility of things 
having gone so far as to make it " convenient," 
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(in Gertrude's sense of the word) for Stapylton 
to leave the boy where he was. Before long, 
however, she was reluctantly compelled to agree 
with her cousin's interpretation of her husband's 
conduct, and the disquiet which the rumour of 
his embarrassments had always involuntarily 
given her, changed to positive alarm when the 
regularly recurring period for the receipt of 
Stapylton's remittance to her for his daughter's 
support, passed away without its arrival ; as she 
well knew that his affairs must be desperate 
indeed, when he failed to satisfy such a daim. 
At first, indeed, she endeavoured to persuade 
herself that its non-appearance might be owing 
to some forgetfuluess, though of a kind very 
unusual with* her husband ; but that was a de- 
lusion which could not last many days; and 
she saw so plainly that there was, for the 
time at least, an entire cessation of supplies, that 
she thought the only honourable course she could 
pursue towards Mrs. Ellis, was to remove the 
child from her house to her own, till she was 
able to form some plan for its future disposal. 
A visit, which some nieces of Mrs. Ellis were 
then about to pay their aunt, enabled Mrs. 
Stapylton to put her intentions into execution, 
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on the pretext that the little girl's absence would 
be a temporary convenience to her protectress. 
This explanation would, she knew, suffice for 
the members of her own household; and 
woidd, she expected, equally satisfy Mrs. Mow- 
bray, from whom the true cause of the child's 
removal was to be concealed at any cost. Little 
Emma Murray (as she was called) became, there- 
fore for the present, an inmate of Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton's nursery, where she and her play-fellow, 
Cecilia, agreed better than might have been 
expected, considering that each had hitherto 
reigned without a rival in a little world of her 
own. 

" Lovely little creatures, both !" said a lady 
who happened to call at Hurst Farm a day or 
two after Emma's arrival there. " Lovely ! 
both of them ! (though I admire your's the 
most of the two, Mrs. Stapylton !) but it's so 
pretty to see two little things as near of an age 
as they, playing together ! And though, of 
course, they are not really alike, there is a sort 
of similarity of hair and complexion such as you 
see in sisters. Indeed, there is more resem- 
blance between these two, than between my 
sister, Lady Otway's twins. You saw them 
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last summer, I think?" and Mrs. Woodhouse 
was, luckily, too much engrossed with the recol- 
lection of her twin nieces, to notice the blush 
which coloured Ellen's cheeks, at the mention 
of " sisterly similarity," or the difficulty with 
which she brought out an answer in due praise 
of the Miss Otways' attractions. Yet, as Ellen 
immediately reflected, her visitor's expressing 
herself as she did, was the strongest proof that 
she neither guessed nor suspected anything 
about little Emma, and that she thought no 
more on the subject than what her words, on 
taking leave, literally implied ; namely, " that 
Mrs. Stapylton was uncommonly kind to take 
another child into her nursery, for however 
short a time." 

Mrs. Woodhouse was right in her observa- 
tion upon the children ; they had the similarity 
of sisters ; and if dressed alike might have 
passed very fairly as twins; for in spite of 
Emma's months of seniority, Cecilia was, 
though slighter, nearly as tall. But it was 
also true that the resemblance was more ap- 
parent than real, for though both had bright 
complexions, golden brown hair, and large 
hazel eyes, nothing could be more unlike tha 
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the cast of their countenances ; Cecilia's ever 
beaming with lively archness, while Emma's had 
a calm thoughtfulness of expression, which re- 
minded Ellen strangely of Everard Mansell, 
whose extreme regularity of features she also 
possessed. She was not likely to betray her 
origin by any likeness to her father ; for neither 
to him nor to any member of his family did 
either she or Cecilia bear the slightest resem- 
blance. Mrs. Mowbray's absence at Torquay 
had for many months debarred her from those 
occasional glimpses of her child which Ellen 
was always anxious to procure her; but she 
was now shortly expected at Hurst Farm, being 
already released from her " banishment " as she 
called it, and again in town — " likely to retain 
her health if she took care of herself ^^ according 
to the qualified opinion prudently expressed by 
her physician ; though if her own report might 
be relied on, she was " as well as ever she had 
been in her life." 

Mrs. Stapylton, indeed, who had not seen her 
since her illness, thought her somewhat altered 
in appearance ; but on the other hand she found 
her more equal — ^or rather less unequal in spirits. 
She showed the warmest and most unfeigned 
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joy at being once more with her cousin, and 
seemed to feel something more like happiness 
in the company of little Emma, whose constant 
presence in the house removed many of the 
restraints which had hitherto rendered their 
meetings rather a tantalization for her than a 
pleasiu*e. Her mind was nevertheless a good 
deal disturbed by having been forced, a couple 
of days before she left London, to refiise Lady, 
Eversdale a favour. 

" The fact is," said she, when relating the 
circumstance to Ellen, " that I am not obliged 
to know whom she wants to meet at my house ; 
but at the same time I must confess to myself 
that I do know as well as if she had told me ; 
and putting out of sight the fear of Everard's 
discovering the thing, t abhor the very idea of 
it ; though she of course can't see why a person 
who has acted as I have myself, should scruple 
to help another in doing as much. Yet I felt as 
if it would be worse than anything ! and feeling 
that, I could not do otherwise than say ' no,' if 
it had been only to show you that I am changed ; 
but 1 did it in fear and trembling, for I so dread 
her revenge !" 

"Oh, don't make yourself uneasy about that,' 
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said Ellen, " for you did what was right ; and, 
indeed, I don't think she can hurt you ; her 
word in itself would go little with anybody ; 
and besides, she does not know enough of 
details or of things as they stand now, to be 
able to give any proof ; or substantiate what she 
might say » 

" Well, I hope it may be so ; and, as you 
observe, she knows little of details ; but she 
can learn what she likes from that odious 
Robert Falkner, of whose company she is so 
fond !" 

" He would not venture," replied Mrs. Sta- 
pylton ; " he depends too much on Ralph to 
communicate what he knows he wishes to be 
secret. And she, too — she must — from things 
you have told me, think it her interest to be 
silent on all subjects, the publication of which 
would be displeasing to a man who has paid 
her debts more than once." 

I trust it may be so," rejoined Gertrude ; 
but there is no telling. I do suppose he still 
wishes for secresy ; only, if things be as they 
say, neither Falkner nor Lady Eversdale may 
think it worth while to mind him so much ; and 
she is a fiend in her passions ! Why she for 
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my misery finds it necessary to be so cautious in 
this last affair, I can't fancy; I suppose her 
husband is growing cross about this hundredth 
lover of hers ! But be it how it may, I have 
refused at whatever risk." 

" I trust it will be at none, dearest Gertrude !" 
replied Ellen affectionately. 

"Well, perhaps I have only formed bug- 
bears to myself;" answered her cousin smiling, 
" and at any rate I am glad to know you ap- 
prove of what I have done." 

This visit of Mrs. Mowbray's was longer 
than those she usually paid ; and she lingered 
on from day to day till at last an invitation to 
some very splendid fete forced her (in her 
own opinion) to depart, "in fear," she said, 
" lest any one should remark upon the singu- 
larity of her not coming up for it;" while 
Mrs. Stapylton, in spite of all she had urged on 
her cousin in mitigation of her terrors, remained 
in some anxiety on her account. But she was 
re-assured in a day or two by hearing " that she 
had met Lady Eversdale, and found her ' per- 
fectly good-natured' respecting the refusal of 
of what she had asked. I am now persuaded," 
wrote Gertrude, " that she did not attach so 
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much importance to it as she seemed to do ; 
she has no doubt other ways and means, and I 
shall not give the matter a thought again." 

Neither did Ellen, whose own hopes and fears 
were now strained to the highest pitch. She had 
learnt from her cousin that Barbara, who (as 
Mrs. Mowbray significantly remarked, had not 
this year spent Easter at Woodthorpe) was now 
in town with the Thorolds ; for her brother (as 
she also observed) " having lost his seat in 
Parliament, had ^et his London house." Mrs. 
Mowbray moreover informed her that Barbara 
meant to announce her intentions to her brother 
the day she attained her majority, and that her 
marriage would take place within a fortnight or 
three weeks afterwards ; since Barbara herself 
admitted that, even if Stapylton refrained from 
ferther opposition, it was most unlikely he 
should change his views to the degree of wish- 
ing to give any such public tokens of satisfaction 
with the match as need occasion a longer delay. 
And now as each day brought the event nearer 
which was by its eflfects to decide Ellen's fate, 
the horrible thought presented itself to her 
g ain and again, that, if this proof of Everard's 
constancy to Barbara failed to enlighten her 
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husband, there remained no other means of 
opening his eyes ; and her disquiet increased to 
a restless impatience which seemed to devour 
her being, and to consume all her powers. 

About a week after Mrs. Mowbray had left 
her, she was sitting one afternoon in her own 
room, reflecting with a vain endeavour to pre- 
serve her calmness that the morrow was Bar- 
bara's birth-day, and attempting to school her 
mind into allowing that some time might be 
expected to elapse before she could be fully 
justified, when she was told, a little to her sur- 
prise, " that Mr. Mansell was in the drawing- 
room." She had asked a question of him 
(through Gertrude) on some matter of business, 
to which she expected a written answer ; but had 
never dreamt of his coming down to make his 
reply in person. She immediately gave orders 
which would effectually keep the children out of 
the way (though there was in fact little danger 
of his noticing Emma ;) but on going into the 
room where he sat waiting for her, she was 
instantly struck by something in his look and 
manner, the perception of which at first alarmed 
her. Yet he began speaking to her at once of 
the affair on which she had asked his opinion ; 
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and that with so much precision and minuteness 
that she was soon satisfied that he had (however 
unnecessarily) come from London expressly to 
answer her question, and for no other purpose. 
That he was looking extremely ill, was, she 
supposed, purely accidental ; but she could not 
help noticing it ; and when he paused after 
having fully explained to her all the bearings 
of the matter on which she had consulted him, 
she observed playfully "that to see his grave 
countenance and serious composure, no one 
would imagine the time was drawing so near 
that was to make him the happiest of men, 
— for," continued she, "there are but three 
weeks to pass Everard, before you are mar- 
ried !" . 

" I am not going to be married ;" replied he 
as if forcing himself unwillingly to utter the 
words, " not going to be married in three weeks 
— nor ever." 

" Good God !" exclaimed Ellen, " what can 
have happened? — you don't mean that Bar- 
bara has changed her mind ?" 
• "No^ — I half wish she had," answered 
ManseU with an unsteady voice. "No," pro- 
ceeded he with a firmer utterance " it is I who 
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have changed — not my opinion of her ! — but 
my intention of marrying. Knowing what I 
now know, I should shame myself more than 
I am shamed already by forming such an 
union/' 

" Knowing what you know !" repeated she, 
" what is it ? tell me, Everard !'' 

" It is well known to you already ;" replied he 
fixing his eyes sternly on her. " But if you 
wish to learn how I was acquainted with the 
reason why it would be baseness itself in me 
to become Stapylton's brother-in-law, read 
what I read this morning." As he spoke he 
put into her hands an anonymous letter written 
in an evidently disguised hand, which gave a 
distinct and clear account of all the main cir- 
cumstances of his sister's intrigue with her 
cousin's husband, and of the object of her 
journey to the south of France, &c. 

Ellen sat motionless without daring to say a 
word, or to lift her eyes towards those of her 
cousin, who, after some minutes of gloomy 
silence, resumed his discourse by saying, " that 
she was not to suppose he had condemned his 
sister, and put an end to his own happiness on 
that sole information which might be as worth- 
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less as its author probably was. But," con- 
tinued he, " I instantly recollected that I did 
not see Gertrude at St. Elphfege — recollected 
your anxiety to prevent my going near your 
lodging — besides a variety of minor circum- 
stances both previous and subsequent to her 
going abroad that year — and all tallied strangely. 
My sister came into the room — I gave her the 
letter — she uttered a shriek as soon as she 
perceived its purport, and sank pale and 
trembling into a chair. I asked if she could 
tell me what that meant? and she answered 
"No," — but with such visible confusion and 
terror as increased my suspicions, and made 
me repeat my question in a more precise form, 
adding a command to speak the truth, which I 
was sure to learn by some other means, if not 
from her. She flung herself on her knees, and 
confessed the whole, beseeching me to visit her 
disgrace on her and her only, as I could not 
seek to punish others without — but I knew all 
that as well as she! — I knew that for this 
deepest injury — this deadliest wound — there could 
be neither reparation nor revenge — the first is 
and ever was impossible; the last could only 
be bought by exposure. But I can at least 
VOL. III. I 
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refrain from forming ties of affinity with the 
dishonorer of my sister, and I will so refrain. 
If Barbara thinks me a scoundrel, 1 must bear 
it ; for I have done the deed — have written 
word to her of my change of purpose ; and all 
I can hope for now is that she will hate me 
enough to love another before long ! If she 
is cursed with constancy, her brother may 
answer for whatever comes of it when and 
where he'll have to answer for a good deal 
more." 

EUen shrank into herself as she con- 
templated the harsh form now taken by the 
very virtues for which she had admired her 
cousin ; and she exclaimed, still without daring 
to look up at him, " Oh, Everard ! you may be 
cruel to yourself, if you will ! but her brother's 
guilt, be it never so heavy, does not justify 
cruelty to Barbara !" 

" I might have known what you would say," 
cried Mansell, rising, while his pale face glowed 
angrily. " You are tempting me ! tempting 
me to degrading self-gratification at cost of 
honour, by touching the string you knew would 
thrill most painfully through me ! Do you 
think, Ellen," added he, grasping both her 
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hands, and gazing at her with a half sorrowful, 
half scornful look, "that my heart has not 
already said the same as you have to me ? But 
I must not listen to it ; neither can I listen to 
you !" 

"Then words are unavailing," said she 
mournfully ; " only — you have not given Bar- 
bara your reason — your true reason ?" 

" No — how could I ? I wish I could ! If she 
knew the truth she would understand and for- 
give me ; but I must keep my sister's secret, 
at whatever price, though the keeping of it 
cuts me off from enjoyment of the two things 
most dear to the heart of man!" 

" At least," cried Ellen, beseechingly, " I may 
reckon on your forbearance with Gertrude ? 
She has been so wretched ! She both fears 
and loves you so intensely ! As you hope for 
mercy, Everard, spare her the sight of your 
scorn and anger !" 

" You may reckon on my forbearance in future," 
replied he more calmly, " of the things I said or 
did this morning, I can give you no account ; 
for I know not what escaped me on the sudden, 
and I may have been harsh and violent enough. 
But she is miserable — I have long seen it 

I 2 
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though unaware of the cause ; and my pity for 
her is as keen as—" 

" Your hatred, for Ralph," interrupted EUen. 
" It is natural — just — as far as hatred can be so ; 
but, for your 6wn sake rather than mine, do not 
yield yourself up to it I" 

" I will not," replied he, coldly and delibe- 
rately. " I am bound — I am fettered ; you 
may rely on me." 

And having said these words, he was hurrying 
away, when, on reaching the door he stopped, as 
if struck by the sense of having borne himself 
ungraciously to Ellen ; and returning towards 
her, he said : 

" I hardly know why I ran down here pn a 
frivolous pretext, while yet so unfit to converse 
with any one ! least of all with you, dear Ellen ; 
but I could not write this ; and it was necessary 
you should learn what had taken place. So I 
even yielded to the restlessness which drove me 
hither ; and now I feel that I must have seemed 
hard and uncompromising to you, to whom we 
owe so much! yet you must not think me 
ungrateful." 

Ellen assured him that she had never doubted 
his kindness of feeling towards her ; he pressed 
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her hand silently, and still lingering as if all he 
wished to say were not yet said, he asked with 
great and painful effort " if that miserable child 
were not under her protection? because," 
continued he, " it is not fit you should be made 
additionally wretched by — " 

" The little creatiu*e's presence does not make 
me wretched ;" interrupted she ; " and, will you, 
Everard, get over a painful thing at once, and 
see her now ? shall I bring her here ?" but 
she rapented having said these words; for 
Mansell had evident difficulty in replying to 
them with even tolerable composure. 

" No — no," said he, " not to day — I have 
had enough already. It may some time or other 
prove my duty to assume the charge of her 
myself ; and if so, I will not fail in it ; but not 
yet — no — I feel I could not now bear the sight of 
her-. 1 have stood a great deal; but want courage 
for that at present. Now, good bye, dear Ellen ; 
rely on my doing as I ought by Gertrude ! that 
hateful woman (to whom she attributes the letter) 
shall never be aware that it enlightened me ; 
and all I seek of you is that you will never again 
try my resolution by ever urging me to do that 
which I am far, far too much inclined to already." 
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So saying he shook hands with her once 
more, and quitted the house. 

Whfle he was present, EDen had had scarcely 
room for indulgence of the more personal feelings, 
which on his departure took instant and absolute 
possession of her. The hope which had sup- 
ported her from the day of her separation from 
her husband till that hour, was now crushed and 
extinguished ; the friture filled her with horror, 
the present was utter desolation ; and the bitter 
thought of what was, and might have bean, went 
near to deprive her of that power of resignation, 
which, if it had failed to give her happiness, had 
hitherto carried her faith and reason safe through 
all trials. 

Had Stapylton still retained either the reality 
or the reputation of the great wealth he had 
once possessed, it is likely that Lady Eversdale 
might have foregone the gratification of making 
Mrs. Mowbray feel her vengeance for the re- 
fiisal of her request ; as in that case, she would 
not have risked offending a man who had done 
her services, which with proper management he 
might be induced to repeat. But he lost the 
means of controlling her actions, when he lost 
that of supplying the deficit created in her purse 
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sometimes by ill-luck at cards, sometimes by 
sheer extravagance; and it is probable, that 
through Mr. Falkner she may have enjoyed 
earlier opportunities than were open to the pub- 
lic at large of knowing that Stapylton was not 
only unable to bestow gratuities on his friends at 
the present moment, but would never again 
have it in his power. His acquaintance, and 
that portion of the world which is generally full 
of a man's embarrassments almost as soon as 
they exist, were aware that he was in great 
difficulties ; but it was only a few who knew the 
truth and the whole truth ; namely, that Ralph 
Stapylton was all but a beggar. The profuse 
magnificence in which he had lived, had been 
evident to all ; the splendour of his houses and 
establishments, the sums expended first with, 
and subsequently without success, in defending 
his seat in Parliament when petitioned against, 
the number and beauty of his horses, not to 
speak of other and less creditable ways of getting 
through a great amount of money — all these 
things were apparent and could be estimated. 
But these and these alone, (it would have been 
observed,) though they might have brought him 
into serious difficulties, could scarcely in the 
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space of three years have reduced the owner of 
such vast wealth to a state bordering on destitu- 
tion, unless he were — what Stapylton was not — 
a gamester. But the same desperate reckless- 
ness which had led him so completely to give the 
reins to his taste for magnificence and his love 
of pleasure (at a moment too when he was 
already somewhat straightened by the rebuilding 
of Woodthorpe,) had also inclined him at the first 
actual pressure of embarrassment to lend a 
willing ear to ways and means proposed by 
Falkner, which were to afford him, (at small risk 
he was assured) the opportunity of rapidly ac- 
quiring an enormous accession of wealth. 

He had formerly hated the very name of a 
speculation; but the knowledge that he could only 
fi-ee himself from his present money distress, by 
reducing his expenses to one half of what they 
had lately amounted to, was so galling to his 
pride, as to dispose him to grasp impatiently at 
any expedient that would spare him that 
humiliation; and he accordingly gave carte 
blanche to his fiiend. 

Falkner added to his other qualities, that liking 
for irregular odds and ends of business proper to 
some men who never in their lives apply to any 
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continuous industry or honest calling. He be- 
lieved he had a genius for bold strokes in a finan- 
cial department ; he talked readily and with great 
plausibility on such subjects, nor was he in these 
respects encumbered by the caution which in 
other matters characterized him; for he deeply 
r^retted that as the relics of his patrimony had, 
when sold, been sunk in an annuity, he was un- 
able to commit his all to the chances of the doubt- 
ful investments and untried ventures to which 
he rashly exposed his friend's fortune and credit. 
What these ventures were, it would be long 
to detail ; it is suf&cient to say that they failed 
utterly and completely ; to the destruction of all 
concerned, but most entirely of Stapylton, who 
had taken the largest share in them, and had 
moreover been induced to borrow considerable 
sums to add to his investments. The conse- 
quence was absolute and immediate ruin; for 
Woodthorpe was entailed on his eldest son ; and 
whatever land he had had at his own disposal 
had been sold, to be swallowed up with the rest 
o£ all he could command ; while his wife's 
settlement, the only part of his income which 
could not be touched, had been secured to her 
and her only at the time of their separation. 

I 3 
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It was probable ihat his creditors would, event- 
uafly — assign him out of his entire income 
(when given up to them) what would aflford him 
the means of subsistence on the continent ; but 
that was looking far into the future ; and every 
day he now remained in England, added to his 
difficulties and to the danger of being arrested 
for some one of the many debts which it was, 
at the time being, impossible to satisfy. But 
there was certain business for him to transact 
respecting his sister and his sister's fortune; 
and UMyas resolved to endure some privations 
and brave some risks rather than be forced (by 
hastening his departure) to confess the true 
state of things either to Barbara or to his unde, 
whose knowledge of his concerns went no 
farther than the general one " that Ralph was 
very, much embarrassed." 

The courage and firmness he had always 
possessed, assisted him in bearing up under his 
reverses ; and he piqued himself on letting Falkner 
see that though chance had made his coimsels 
prejudicial to his fortunes, his feelings towards 
him were the same as if they had been crowned 
with every success. He had meantime formed 
several plans for the future, though most of 
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them were vague, and some, desperate enough ; 
for to ask assistance from relations among whom 
he knew himself to be unpopular, was a humilia- 
tion to which his pride refused to bow. But 
when Falkner (whose sorrow, however, alloyed 
with selfishness, was evident and sincere) spoke of 
accompanying him abroad, and of his hope 'Hhat 
he might yet be of some service to the generous 
friend wjth whose ruin he reproached himself," 
Stapylton did not decline the oflfer ; and it was 
decided between them that they should leave 
England together, within a few hours after the 
conclusion of that business which could not be 
brought to an end before Barbara's birth* 
day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DAY had elapsed since Mansell's discovery 
and consequent change of purpose, and the hour 
was fast approaching when Stapylton was ex- 
pected at his uncle's house in Portman Square, 
in order to put the finishing stroke to the busi- 
ness which' alone delayed his departure from 
Etgland. 

His evil fate seemed to press more heavily on 
him as the time of that departure drew nearer ; 
he grew more alive to a feeling of the contempt 
in which his name must be held by all those on 
whom his losses had brought injuries which 
might be slow of reparation ; and he was, at the 
moment, additionally cast down ('' foolishly so," 
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as he said to himself) from having, about the 
middle of the day, received a note from Falkner 
saying, ** that he should not after all be able to 
start with him that night, though he should 
join him next day, or on the following at latest. 
The why was too long for a note ; but would 
be eiplained when they met in the evening." He 
had counted on Falkner's company; and the 
prospect of missing it sharpened his sense of all 
that was cheerless and discouraging in his situa- 
tion ; the day too, forcibly recalled to his mind 
the pleasure with which he had once looked 
forward to fulfilling, on Barbara's completion of 
her twenty-first year, a long cherished intention 
of making the fortune she possessed more pro- 
portionate to that he had acquired through his 
unde, than to what he had inherited from his 
&ther. These reflections were bitter enough ; 
but when the thought arose that he was now 
about to part — to part perhaps for ever — from 
that beloved sister, he needed all the resolution, 
as well as all the determined haughtmess nature 
had given him, to maintain composure of look 
and bearing while directing his steps towards 
her present abode. 

Everything was in readiness for the business 
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he came to transact ; all forms were soon gone 
through ; and when the whole was over, he told 
his uncle briefly that he was going immediately 
to the continent, where it was uncertain how 
long he might remain. 

Notwithstanding Greneral Thorold's ignorance 
of the extent of Stapylton's ruin, he knew 
enough not to be astonished at this intelligence ; 
and after saying a few words which conveyed 
approbation of the plan, though they did not 
betoken much cordiality, or great interest in 
his nephew's concerns, he quitted the room, 
leaving him with his sister. Her utter silence, 
her look of spiritless indifference, of unchanging 
gloom, had already struck her brother with 
surprise, not unmingled with amdety ; and the 
moment he found himself alone with her he 
exclaimed, ''What has happened to you, 
Barbara ?" 

She made no reply to his question ; saying 
only as if his words had not reached her ear, 
" You are going to spend some months abroad ? 
did you not say so to my uncle ?" 

" I did," answered he, " but what makes you 
so listless — so absent — so much more than 
grave and melancholy ?" 
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" There is reason enough, as you know, for 
my feeling all those things," replied she, trying 
to rouse herself. 

" What ! on mv account ? it is more than I 
am worth ; but you knew as much as you know 
now, four days back when last I saw you ; you 
can't have been surprised to. hear I was going 
abroad ?" 

"No," answered Barbara after a pause. 
" Only the more one thinks of some things, the 
more wretched one grows ; and when last I saw 
you — it was not to say farewell." 

" Which it is now !" cried her brother sorrow- 
fully, as he clasped her in his arms. Both 
remained silent for a time ; tiU after they had 
gradually disengaged themselves from their 
close embrace, he began again asking as he 
gazed steadfastly on her " if she in very truth 
had no other sorrow of mind than that which 
his misfortunes occasioned her ? for," continued 
he, " you seem scarcely to hear when I speak to 
you — have to collect your thoughts for the 
simplest answer ! There is more on your heart, 
Barbara! Tell it out to me, be it what it 
may !" 

The eager warmth, the affectionate earnest- 
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ness of these words touched his sister to the soul ; 
and with all the love and confidence she had felt 
of old towards her only brother, she flung her arms 
anew round his neck, weeping unrestrainedly, 
and exclaiming between her sobs, " that she was 
punished for disobeying him ! that she was 
deserted — scorned — trampled on — by the man 
to whom she had kept faith for four years in 
spite of every thing — the man she had loved 
more than her kindred — more than her peace !" 

" Whom do you mean, Barbara ?" asked he, 
holding her from him; "you are not telling 
me," continued he, in a voice almost inarticulate 
with passion ; " no, you can't be telling me this 
of— Mansell?" 

" Yes — I am ;" replied she in calm dejection 
" we were to have been married in three weeks," 
she proceeded ; " but he changed his mind yes- 
terday — and I wish I wpre in my grave !" 

" Changed his mind ! and yesterday I it was 
longer ago, I take it," muttered Stapylton ; and 
turning from her he exclaimed as if to himself, 
his voice rising as he spoke : " So he has gone 
on deceiving and deluding up to the very last ! 
cold-hearted — treacherous scoundrel — hypocriti- 
cal seducer — destroyer of peace and innocence !" 
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" Seducer ! destroyer of innocence !" exclaimed 
Barbara, " What makes you say that ?" 

" I say it because I have a right to say it," 
cried her brother furiously; "I care not who 
hears me now ! I am not to be deceived — I know 
too well what passed — ^years ago — at Burfield 
Lodge — and — " 

"At Burfield Lodge!" repeated his sister, 
" then Robert Falkner has told you the story 
after all ! — has made you believe — " 

" You know that much, do you ?" interrupted 
Stapylton with some astonishment ; " but how- 
ever you have come by your knowledge, Robert 
Falkner has eyes — sharp ones too ; and when a 
couple slip at dusk into a summer house, and 
stay there till it is, dark night in the dead of 
winter, what conclusions can be rationally 
drawn ?" 

" I see — I feel," sobbed Barbara, "how terribly 
appearances were against me, in' his eyes ; but 
you brother ! — whatever you think of others, you 
might spare your sister such degrading sus- 
picions !" 

" Good heavens, Barbara !" cried he, " were 
you in the garden at Burfield Lodge the night 
Falkner saw Mansell there ?" 
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"Yes — I am not thinking of denying it — I 
little foresaw then how all would end !" 

" So it was you !" ejaculated he, in a voice 
quivering with emotion. 

" Yes," she replied, looking down despairingly; 
" you may do what you please to me. It is all 
over now." 

But when at length she raised her eyes from 
the ground, she saw that her brother had flung 
himself into a seat; his face covered with his 
hands, his whole frame trembling with almost 
convulsive agitation. 

" For God's sake look up at me, Ralph !" 
cried she ; " say anything to me, rather than 
continue thus !" 

He gradually withdrew his hands from his 
eyes and as he turned slowly towards her, he 
said in a calmer tone than when he last spoke, 
" I never suspected you, Barbara ; ,but — I have 
been guilty — 1 now believe — of great injustice. 
Still, what you have said, though carrying with it 
the tone and stamp of truth, is inexplicable to 
me — confuses my understanding and senses. 
You say you were in the summer-house with 
Mansell that night Falkner saw him at Burfield 
Lodge ; and yet — you have never, to my know- 
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ledge, been near Burfield Lodge since the winter 
before you were seventeen/' 

" Yes — ^but I have," replied Barbara shortly. 

" Then tell me how and when." 

" More than three years ago ; just before you 
went to France," answered she. There was a 
-momentary silence which was broken by Sta- 
pylton. 

" It is not that I want to punish or to torture 
«you; but it is necessary that I should learn 
everything connected with that meeting. More 
than you think hangs on my knowledge of how 
all came to pass ; and for my sake, Barbara, I 
must implore you to relate it with every detail 
you can give." 

" I will, brother," replied she, slowly, " it is 
only too deeply engraven on my memory. You 
may perhaps recollect that at the time I speak 
of, you consented to my accompanying my 
unde and aunt to the Westgarths, who were 
then just settled at Burfield House. We were 
to have gone there on a Thursday ; but on the 
preceding Sunday the General received a letter 
from Colonel Westgarth, begging him, if pos- 
sible, to set out next day, as they had been 
unexpectedly joined by an old military friend of 
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my uncle's, who wished beyond everything to 
see him, but was unable to remain with them 
over Tuesday. We accordingly set out on 
Monday morning, almost before it was light,, 
and we reached Burfield House about luncheon 
time ; but that meal was hardly over, when my 
imcle's servant, who had followed us later with 
some luggage, arrived, bringing with him your 
letter retracting the permission you had given for 
my visiting the Westgarths. My uncle ought 
to have got it on Sunday, and the receipt of it 
when it did come was very embarrassing ; for 
he was so determined to obey your directions 
to the utmost, that it was even debated whether 
we should not return to lUscote that very mo- 
ment ; but my aunt overruled that, though she 
admitted that we must go back next morning. 
What excuse they made to the Westgarths T 
never precisely learnt ; for I was too much dis- 
tressed at being so arbitrarily made an occasion 
of such annoyance, to be fit to be seen ; but on 
some pretext or other they made out the neces- 
sity of their going home again next day ; only 
my aunt was in consequence forced, in spite of 
her fatigue, to accompany Mrs. Westgarth on a 
long drive, in order to see — I forget what — but 
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something supposed to be interesting — I excused 
myself; for almost immediately on my arrival, 
I had been told that Mary Chandler (who, as 
you may remember, was my sole attendant from 
the time I was five years old, till, when I was 
fifteen, she married Willis, old Mrs. Mansell's 
gardener) had been at the house in the morning, 
inquiring whether I was to be there that week, 
and on finding I was expected that very day, 
had said she would call again in the afternoon. 
So that my unwillingness to disappoint her of 
this one opportunity of seeing me, enabled me 
to stay in the house, and hide my vexation in 
my own room, where I sat wishing for Mary's 
coming. I was sure beforehand that she would 
think * her child * very ill-used ; and besides, I 
had reason to know that she had seen into all 
that had been going on the year before, and I 
longed for her sympathy. 

" It grew late in the afternoon ; but no Mary 
appeared ; and I waited and waited, till at last 
worn out with the constant thinking over of 
irritating things, I threw a large plaid over my 
head and shoulders, and went out into the gar- 
den to refresh myself, leaving a message in the 
house, * that if Mrs. Willis came, I was to be 
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sent for/ I had not been long out when a ser- 
vant overtook me, and gave me a small parcel, 
'which,' he said, 'was from Mrs. Willis, with 
her duty, and she was sorry she could not wait.* 
As soon as he was goije I opened the little 
packet, within which I found a letter — not from 
her — but from Everard, imploring me to join 
him in the lane close by. There had been some 
misunderstandings between us — the opportunity 
of putting an end to them was too precious to 
be lost — and after looking round to make sure 
no one was observing me, I opened the little 
gate which led out of the garden, and was with 
him in a moment. The sun had already set ; 
but, though it was rapidly growing darker, there 
was still light remaining, when, having come to 
that end of the lane which skirts Bmrfield Lodge, 
we saw two men advancing towards us, one of 
whom appeared to me to be Robert Falkner. 
The only reftige that presented itself was Mrs. 
Mansell's garden, into which we hastily turned ; 
and then creeping on close by the hedge we 
reached the little summer-house. I cannot say 
how much time we spent there ; it did not seem 
long ; yet I began to feel afraid of my absence 
from Burfield House being discovered, and being 
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anxious to return while I was sure of doins: so 
in safety, we quitted our shelter. But as we 
approached the gate, we saw by the light of the 
moon, which was already shining brightly, that 
the two men we had previously encountered were 
still standing about, evidently watching for us. 

" I was so terrified, that breaking away from 
my companion, I rushed back into the shrubberj', 
whence easily discerning the door of Mary's 
abode, I opened it, and rushing in frightened her 
not a little before 1 could explain the cause of 
my agitation. She did what she could to com- 
fort me ; and then, having first gone out her- 
sdf to ascertain that the coast was clear, she 
walked back with me to Burfield House, into 
which I made my way unperceived through the 
garden just as the carriage with my aimt and 
Mrs. Westgarth in it drove up to the front door. 
How my uncle had spent his time I know not ; 
but neither he nor my aunt ever observed any- 
thing, except that I looked very ill, which they 
attributed to my mortification and resentment on 
the subject of your decree, and Mrs. Westgarth 
to my railroad journey. 

" On our way back to lUscote, I implored the 
General to say nothing to you respecting this in- 
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voluntary disobedience to your commands ; 
he yielded to my entreaties; and your sud- 
den journey to France, which took place within 
that week, favoured the keeping of our secret 
both from you and every one else. For 
between the extreme seclusion in which old 
Mrs. Mansell lived, and the Westgarths having 
(as I afterwards heard) been obliged to go 
away themselves about the time for which we 
had been originally asked there, even she never 
learnt that I had been at Burfield House for a 
day, or that her grandson had (unknown to her) 
been lodged for two or three days in the 
neighbourhood ; and, as I had, for many 
reasons, required a promise that this meeting 
should never be mentioned to Mrs. Mowbray, 
she was not likely to be informed of it later. 
1 remained meantime a good deal disturbed in 
mind ; for I afterwards discovered through Mary 
that I had not been mistaken in supposing one 
of the men who had met us to be Robert 
Falkner. She learnt -this through your game- 
keeper, James Watson, who was with him and 
had recognized me, but who, though he made a 
good many remarks on the subject, did his best 
to compose her by promising that come what 
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might * he would never tell tales.' When you 
came to lUscote, however, after your return iipom 
France, I saw at once by the way you met me, 
that if Robert Falkner had known me, he had 
also, like James Watson, resolved to keep my 
counsel. Yet," continued she after a pause, 
" something he must have said — and lately too, 
though I know not what. You tell me you 
never suspected me ! What was it then that 
moved you to say things which to my ears 
could bear no other interpretation ?" Stapylton, 
had followed every word of her narration with a 
painful stretch of attention ; but her question he 
seemed neither to hear, nor heed ; and when he 
spoke, it was to put another in return. 

"Then from that day till now you have 
remained in correspondence without a break, 
without a misunderstanding, without ever having 
cause to believe that any other woman was pre- 
ferred to vou ?" 

" We did not begin to correspond till later ;" 
replied Barbara ; " but from the time he heard — 
was told — that is — in France, of Charles Tho- 
rold's engagement to Adfele, we had no misun- 
derstandings. I saw him three days back ; we 
were to have met yesterday ; ' for the last time,' 
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he said, ' in secret, and by stealth !' I waited 
for him in the square all the time my aunt was 
out in the carriage. I thought it strange he 
did not come ; but when I heard from Charles 
Thorold immediately afterwards that he had not 
been let in in Queen Street an hour before, 
owing to Gertrude's — ^Mrs. Mowbray's having 
just been taken suddenly ill, I concluded her 
brother had not been able to leave her; and 
when his note was put into my hands I sup- 
posed it was to tell me of her relapse — perhaps 
of her danger. But no^ — ^it was only written 
to say * our union was now impossible.' Im- 
possible ! as if anything but his will could make 
it so !" 

" Had Mrs. Mowbray been ill before ?" 
asked StapyltQji abruptly. 

" Yes, from breaking a blood-vessel last 
autumn ; but she was recovered — quite well." 

" And she had a fresh attack yesterday ? 
before you heard from him ?" 

" Yes, so I understood," replied Barbara, 
who was too much pre-occupied to notice his 
anxiety concerning what bore little on the actual 
subject of discourse, or to disturb the silence in 
which he sat uneasily busied with his reflections. 
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His jealous suspicions were now extinguished 
for ever ; they and the whole fabric on which 
they rested had fallen to the ground; but a 
swift combination in his mind had struck light 
on it almost while Barbara's last words of in- 
dignant complaint sounded on his ear; and a 
sharp pang of self-reproach neutralized the rage 
against his wife's cousin which had just changed 
in cause though scarcely lessened in intensity ; 
for he confessed to himself that if that 
were truth which had flashed upon him, a 
union with his sister might well be deemed 
" impossible" by Gertrude's brother ! At length 
he shook off his gloomy abstraction, saying 
sharply : " So you knew Mansell had seen Ellen 
in the south of France ?" 

" Yes, I did ;" replied she, struck with hearing 
him name his wife for the first time since their 
separation. " I knew it, though not from her, 
I was told too that she had never ventured to 
speak to you of it, on account of — on account 
of what is all over now ! But why do you 
ask the question ?" 

" Why, indeed ! except to convict myself 
over and over again of madness in suspecting 
hat — which made me do — what has ship- 
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wrecked me for life ! Yet I thank God I know 
the truth, litte as it awaits me !" 

" The truth ! shipwrecked you for life ! 
— dear brother what can that mean ? — ^you 
will give me no reply ! — ^you talk of suspicion, yet 
you say you never suspected me ! — whom did you 
suspect ! — not Ellen ? No^ — ^that's impossible !" 

" It ought to have been impossible ;" answered 
be sullenly, " and would have been so, I 
suppose, had I not been conscience-smitten, 
and therefore evil-thinking. Fool that I was to 
take for granted on sheer matter of fact pro- 
babilities — that it could not be you !" 

** Then it was so !" cried his sister ; " Robert 
Falkner mistook me for her ! and your parting 
from Ellen has been my fault! I thought I 
was already punished enough for my wilfulness ; 
but little did I imagine how much misery I had 
to answer for ! — ^what do I not deserve ?" 

"What do I not rather deserve, who sus- 
pected her!" asked Stapylton bitterly. "To 
be sure I am getting something of my due 
already — shall get more in time; and ruin, 
banishment, parting from every creature I 
ever cared for — are pretty well to begin with." 

" My dear Ralph ! how can you speak so ?" 
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said Barbara laying her hand on his shoulder ; 
" but why — why — would you shut up your 
heart from me — concealing the cause of the 
unhappiness it pierced my soul to witness ? — 
how often have I tried — tried out of aflfection 
and zeal for your happiness to penetrate your 
secret — but in vain ! how could you be too 
proud to endure your own sister's sympathy ?" 

He folded her silently in his arms, and for 
the moment each felt a. lightening of anguish, in 
the strong present sense of the other's affection ; 
but this could not last long; and Stapylton 
exclaimed in a tone of desperation. 

"There is no use asking or thinking now 
why I did every thing that is unjust and un- 
grateful ! it is all over with me now— You will 
tell her, Barbara, that my eyes have been 
opened — opened to my own infamy and her 
excellence. To say more would avail nothing !" 

" Why should it not ? and why do you talk 
of its being • * all over with you ?' " cried 
his sister. " Why not go to her at once to ask 
and obtain pardon ?" 

" Go to her !" exclaimed he, " I could not if 
I would; you know little of the matter, Bar- 
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bara ! You cannot know by what exertion of 
a power her generosity had given me over her. 
I forcibly sealed her lips, depriving her of the 
means of justifying herself! No ! I have given 
her a right to hate — aye, to despise me ! You 
don't know what I owed to her, and how I 
repaid it. If she is made of flesh and blood, 
she must detest me by this time." 

" How little you know her after all, to think 
so !" cried his sister. " She detest you ! despise 
you ! — she who loves you as deeply as ever !" 

" How can you tell ? — you've not seen her ?" 
asked he, quickly. 

*' No, I have never seen her since you forbade 
it ; but I know that she has been and is greatly 
blamed for continuing to love and excuse you." 

" Who blame her ?" inquired he, impatiently. 

" Her cousins chiefly," replied she. 

" They blame her ! do they ?" he exclaimed, 
with glowing eyes and flushed forehead. " Well," 
continued he, checking his passion, " every one 
else would blame her too, except you and me." 
Yet he repeated in almost a whisper, ^^they 
blame her for it !" 

" Then you will go to her ?" urged his sister, 
" will make her and yourself happy ?" 
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'^ It is in vain to think of my being happy 
again ! But if I were ever so sure of her for- 
giveness, I couldn't attempt going to her now ; 
for I think you would hardly advise me to do 
what would make it next door to certain she 
would have to come and grant that forgiveness 
in a prison ! No, if I would avoid that I must 
leave England this night; I have stayed too 
long already !" 

^' Good heavens, Ralph ! is it come to that ? 
I had no notion that things had gone so far — 
that you were in such straights ! But I can 
help you; I am my own mistress now, and 
the only comfort I can have, will be to share 
everything with you !" 

" I believe you ;" he replied, pressing her 
hand ; " but all you could give would be only a 
drop in the ocean. No, if you would serve me 
Barbara, it will be by going yourself to Ellen, 
to find out with your own eyes and understand- 
ing if it is indeed as you think — ^if she would, in 
good earnest prefer living with me in some 
corner of the world on what is (thank God) 
secured for her, to remaining in England as she 
is, mistress of herself, her income, and her 
children ; for you may easily suppose I am not 
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now likely to disturb her in their guidance and 
education." 

" I will, gladly," answered Barbara. " I will 
go to-morrow ; I am siu'e every facility for it 
will be given me, and when I have helped you 
and Ellen to be happy again, I shall not be 
totally unhappy myself." 

" You don't know, Barbara, the extent of my 
reasons for desponding ; and what is more I 
can't tell them to you. Only," continued he, 
speaking with great effort, " I rely on you for 
letting me know, if you find you were mistaken. 
Mind, I want no duty reconciliation on her part. 
She has done duty enough by me. Heaven 
knows ! and if she had changed at last, it would 
be but natural ; she would be all the wiser 
woman. Still, if she can look with satis- 
fection herself on a reunion with a man of 
ruined fortunes, who appreciates her ' too 
late, if that should be my most undeserved 
good luck — the letter that tells me so Bar- 
bara, will be like a reprieve to a condemned 
felon !" 

" And such a letter you will receive !" cried 
she undoubtingly. " But Ralph, since it is 
absolutely impossible you should go to Ellen 
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yourself, I must at least have some lines from 
you to put into her hand." 

'* I suppose you ought ;" answered he slowly, 
while a yet deeper cloud settled on his coun- 
tenance. " I believe it is necessary ; and I will 
•do it ; but I can't stay to write here. Will you 
send — can you send for them to night ?" 

" I will," replied she. " And now, dear brother, 
can you forgive the sorrow I have caused you ?" 

" Don^t ask me !" exclaimed he, in a hoarse 
voice. " If ever I forgive myself — but, if you 
knew all, it's my belief you would hate me !" 

Having thus spoken, he embraced her with a 
tenderness and emotion strangely contrasting 
with the words he had last uttered ; and hasten- 
ing out of the room, he left his uncle's house. 

A great revolution had taken place in Sta- 
pylton's feelings since he trod the same streets 
three hours earlier. He was no longer hopeless 
— no longer necessarily isolated ; the brand of 
shame, which, all invisible as it was to the 
world, had eaten into his heart ever since he 
had believed in his wife's guilt, had vanished^ — 
and been proved wholly imaginary. Yet so 
inconsistent is human nature, that the very fact 
of these consolatory changes having taken place 

K 3 
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rendered him in some respects more impatient 
of the ruin of his fortunes than when he had 
set out from his lodging, looking on himself as 
doomed for life to a course of unmitigated 
misfortune ; for his present poverty sorely 
alloyed the pleasm-e with which under his for- 
mer circumstances he would have proposed a 
reconciliation to his wife. 

The income allotted to her had appeared 
slender in comparison with what he had himself 
retained ; but their relative situations were now 
reversed, and the interpretation which might be 
put on his conduct disturbed him against his 
will. He was aware that a man of his acquain- 
tance had lately said, " Stapylton's best plan 
now would be to get his wife to take him in," 
and he knew that this phrase embodied &mi- 
liarly what would be the general opinion of his 
motives in seeking to be reconciled to the 
woman he had so openly neglected in the days 
of his wealth. So that the more eager his 
wish of being re-united with her became (and 
the difficulties in his way only rendered it keener) 
the greater was his reluctance to take the neces- 
sary steps towards it. 

"Barbara will have it she loves me still," 
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said he to himself, ** but what credit am I to 
give to what she only knows on the authority of 
Mrs. Mowbray, who would of course choose to 
think so because she has not gone about abusing 
me night and day, as she has done herself! 
No ! what she says goes for nothing ; and it 
would be strange if any good news I could rely 
on came through that channel, when it is to her, 
and to the obstinate pertinacity of that brother 
of her's, that I owe every misfortune that has 
come upon me !» 

Against Falkner, whose delusion had been the 
direct instrument in separating him from his 
wife, he harboured no resentment; but the 
hatred he cherished towards those who had 
caused, or contributed to bring about that 
delusion, was bitter and unrestrained. He had 
been moved on first hearing from Barbara of 
the supposed occurrence at that very juncture of 
Mrs. Mowbray's illness; but this feeling had 
already passed from him, yielding to a notion 
that if a discovery had (as was probable) taken 
place, a fit of hysterics was in all likelihood the 
amount of indisposition which had prevented her 
from receiving Charles Thorold; and his mo- 
mentary contrition was now replaced by rage 
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against the self-wifled wanton to whose lure he 
had " in evil hour for himself" had the folly to 
stoop, and' against the man whose resentment 
had led him to inflict on Barbara the indignity of 
resigning at the last, that suit which had cost 
them all so dear. " He has no other revenge 
open to him ;" was Stapylton's inward observa- 
^ tion, " duripg his sister's life-time at least ; and 
whatever illness she has had, or may have, she 
will outlive him, I take it." He was by this 
time almost at the door of the somewhat obscure 
lodging he had inhabited during the last week ; 
and all other thoughts gave way before the 
prospect of commencing that letter which Bar- 
bara was to deliver to Ellen, and which his 
pride (let him struggle as he would against it) 
rendered it more and more difficult for him to 
compose. His vexations had been sharpened the 
day before by learning (from his constant in- 
formant Falkner) that his daughter Emma was 
actually in his wife's house ; and the knowledge 
of this now stung him doubly ; for though 
he might hope the fact was a pledge of Ellen's 
unaltered devotion to himself, he also knew how 
much she was generally swayed by mere kind- 
ness and humanity ; and whichever view he took 
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of her motives, it oppressed him with such an 
iocreased load of obligation as to make that 
which was difficult — appear impossible ! Time 
passed however ; the thing was to be done ; he 
entered the house hastily, and seating himself in 
the disordered, package-filled apartment he was 
only to occupy for a few hours longer, he wrote 
the following lines : 

" My sister, who will be the bearer of this 
letter, will tell you in what manner I have this 
day discovered the injustice I have long done 
you. She cannot tell you the depth and bitter- 
ness of the remorse which devours me for that, 
as well as for all the other wrongs, I have dealt 
you. Conscious as I am of having crowned my 
sins with ingratitude and tyranny, I should not 
— without her encouragement — have so much 
as thought of asking forgiveness ; but her con- 
viction has led me to hope that the expression 
of my repentance may not be regarded as a mere 
form, and may be replied to with something 
more than that general charity with which you 
habitually accept all acknowledgments of error. 
I feel it incumbent on me to observe that the 
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misrepresentations which, gave ground to the 
suspicions that have caused so much misery, 
were utterly unintentional, and utterly inde- 
pendant of any ill-will towards you, being 
brought about by a mistake not in itself 
unnatural, and unhappily favoured by a train of 
circumstances coinciding with the impression 
originally given by that mistake. I have only 
one thing more to say; and that involves the 
deepest humiliation forced on me by the entire 
downfall of my fortunes. It is, that while 
thanking you for your excessive kindness in 
giving hospitality to my daughter, who I hoped, 
would never have been so far a charge to you, 
I am compelled for the present to implore you 
to continue to take pity on her, and to save me 
from the disgrace of ever allowing her to be a 
burden on her mother. The shame which 
overwhelms me at being forced to make this 
appeal to one on whom I have heaped injury 
after injury, tells me too plainly that Barbara 
herself would have forbidden me to hope, had she 
but guessed at that, which — for the sake of 
another — I am bound to conceal from her 
knowledge. I say nothing of my plans ; they 
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are all in abeyance ; but whatever fate may have 
in store for me, I trust you will believe that in 
spite of all that has befallen I am still in heart 
and soul, 

« Your's, 

"Ralph Stapylton." 

" No," said he, as he folded and sealed the 
letter, " I cannot dsk her to receive me again, 
that must come from herself; what my wishes 
are, she will learn from Barbara/' 

These thoughts were arrested by the sound 
of Falkner's knock, which reminded him of the 
explanation he had to make ; and immediately 
on his friend's entrance, he gave it with as much 
brevity as was consistent with clearness, and 
with the eflfort so to word his narration of facts 
as least to woimd the feelings of one whom he 
believed to have been fatally mistaken indeed — 
but true in intention, and zealously, if not use- 
fully, devoted to himself. 

Falkner listened with unfeigned astonishment. 
In his heart of hearts he was not likely to fed 
gratified by the establishment of Mrs. Stapylton's 
innocence ; but he reproached himself in such 
vehement language for "the evil he had in- 
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voluDtarily brought about/' that Stapylton not 
only said, but thought, that his kinsman '^ felt 
the whole thing as much as he did himself;" 
and his embarrassment of look and manner 
while attempting to express sympathy with the 
'* satisfaction Staplyton must on the whole ex- 
perience in spite of minor drawbacks" was so 
natural for a man in the painful situation of 
discovering that he had unintentionally deceived 
and injured a friend, that it rather increased 
that friend's wish to console and encourage him. 
But when Stapylton had finally summed up all 
that could be said by exclaiming hastily, *' that 
it had been a miserable business, and that there 
was no use wasting words on it," he was some- 
what surprised to find whither his cousin's ex- 
pressions of sympathetic pleasure had been 
tending ; for Falkner now proceeded with less 
hesitation to say "that he was not merely 
rejoiced to hear of that day's discoveries for 
their own sake, but because the consequent 
opening of better prospects for his friend 
would now enable him to yield with an easier 
mind to the urgent necessity which pressed 
upon him to remain in England for an inde- 
finite time, instead of setting out within a few 
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days as he had hoped, to share weal and woe 
¥rith his benefactor." 

" Much better you should — I have felt it 
all along," said Stapylton in a tone in which 
vexation was barely perceptible. '* Much better 
I should try my strength alone ; do at first what 
I must have done at last; have recourse to 
something like what I thought of at the outset ; 
and sink or swim by myself." 

He had made it a point of honour to seem 
to expect nothing from Falkner ; he possessed 
wherewith to subsist for a certain time, after 
crossing the Channel, and now strained all his 
power of self-command to hide what degree of 
disappointment lurked in his soul at sight of the 
first indication, that Falkner was drawing back 
from the high pitch of disinterested devotion, 
which his oflFer " to share all with him" had 
betokened. 

" What may be my prospects in the sense 
you mean," continued Stapylton, " 1 can form no 
guess — they hang upon the decision of one who 
is after all — a woman. But supposing no more 
favourable result than I deserve, still I am glad 
you have thought better of a plan which could 
not have been advantageous to you — nor, in 
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the long run, for me — ^however kindly meant on 
your part ; since the more loose one is from all 
ties, the more fitted one is to take every chance 
that oflfers. After all, I have been used to be 
knocked about ; had plenty of it between seven- 
teen and four-and-twenty, in my father's life- 
time, especially in the three years I was in 
India. And as campaigning suited me there, 
it may suit me as well in South America. I'm 
not the worse for wear yet. While, as to your 
plan of going abroad with me, though I could 
not refuse it, I always regarded the matter as I 
do now with respect to both of us." 

Stapyltotf s feeling of disappointment was by 
this time so thoroughly mastered, that Falkner's 
embarrassment totally disappeared ; and he now 
proceeded to state the reasons and circumstances 
which had occasioned his own change of 
purpose ; adding his conviction, " that by re- 
maining in England he should ultimately have 
it more in his power to serve his friend, than 
by any other course he could adopt ;" and re- 
peating his confident anticipation ^^ of Stapyl* 
ton's speedily reaping every fiiiit he could wish 
from the fortunate explanation given him that 
day by his sister." 
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"For I can have no doubt/' continued he, 
," that Mrs. Stapylton— *' 

"Will be silly enough to take me back 
again ?" interrupted the other, bitterly. " Well,*' 
he continued, more calmly, "I have written 
to put it in her power. As to what her 
answer may be — though my sister is san- 
guine on the subject — I confess I have doubts 
myself. But that reminds me — Barbara will be 
sending here in a few minutes, perhaps — so I 
must decide on some means of communication 
with her; and I shall be moving on, which 
brings a difficulty, for women never understand 
a route, even if you can give it them.*' 

" Wickham must be told where to direct to 
you at all events ; any letters sent to him he would 
be sure to forward properly," observed Falkner. 

" Yes that's true " replied Stapylton ; " only 
your little friend Wickham has not much 
discrimination ; and I don't exactly want him 
to forward me everything he receives, as he does 
now. Look at that table, and see what a heap ! 
Yet I agree with you, it will be best, all things 
considered, that Barbara should enclose her 
letters (if she has any to enclose) to Wickham 
himself. But 1 really must tell him to refer 
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things to you, if you will not mind the trouhle ; 
for I can trust vou to bum or to return what's 
useless ; and you know the hand-writing of those 
whose letters ought to be sent me/' 

" 1 shall be most happy to do so ;" answered 
Falkner; " not that I see any reason now why 
you should push on so. There can be no doubt 
of how it will all be !" 

" I must act, however," said Stapylton proudly, 
" without any reference to what may or may 
not be granted me ; and I shall not lose my time 
at Boulogne or elsewhere waiting for a possible 
letter of reconciliation which may never come." 

" Well, you may be right ;" said Falkner, " but 
I had .rather my name were not mentioned as a 
channel of communication ; for — " 

" Yes, I understand," replied Stapylton, " and 
it is quite needless ; but I am much obliged to 
you for undertaking it." 

This point was just settled when Mrs. 
Thorold's servant arrived ; and when he had de- 
parted charged with the packet he came for, and 
the note to Barbara respecting the manner in 
which letters were to be forwarded to her 
brother, he resumed his conversation, discussing 
all the plans and projects he had conceived 
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before any view of reconciliation with Ellen had 
opened upon him, in the same manner as he 
would have done had things stood as they did 
that morning. There was more hope in his 
heart than he confessed to himself or to his 
friend ; yet he talked over everything precisely as 
if his wife had not existed, and as one prepared 
for — nay, to all outward seeming indiflferent to— 
the chance of her preferring to let things re- 
main as they were. Late at night he was 
accompanied by Falkner to the steamer in which 
he was to set out, and almost his last words (in 
answer to some remark on the probability of 
events turning out more happily than he anti- 
cipated) were "that he did not like to build 
castles, or to dwell more than he ought on what 
depended on a woman's fancy, which might 
always change as soon as she had power in her 
hands." 

Falkner had originally proposed accompanying 
his friend to the continent in all sincerity, and 
with the ftdl intention of sharing with him 
whatever he possessed till such time as Stapylton 
should be provided for in some definite manner. 
The utter ruin of the latter's fortune had not 
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involved his own in the sense of depriving him 
of the means of living ; his moderate indepen- 
dance remained to him ; but the whole reflected 
lustre and consequence he had enjoyed in 
quality of satellite to the superior luminary, as 
well as much of what had contributed to the 
gratification of his daily life, was so entirely 
swept away in the wreck of Stapylton's wealth, 
that it was no great sacrifice to renounce, for 
the present at least, the companionship of those 
among whom his position might be in a measure, 
aflfected by the downfall of one from whom he 
was conscious of having borrowed a portion of 
his own importance. He resolved therefore to 
make a virtue of necessity — of convenience at all 
events; and had been fully prepared to carry 
out his proposal of "following Stapylton's 
fortunes whithersoever they might lead him," 
up to a very few days before that of Barbara's 
majority, when certain overtures made to him 
by an elderly relation fi'om whom he had been 
for years estranged, completely altered his 
plans, and lent a new aspect to his views of 
" duty to himself/' 

The relation in question had been his guar- 
dian in days gone by ; had quarrelled with 
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him for ruining himself, and abused him ever 
since for consorting with Stapylton, on whom 
be it observed, he (after the manner of parents 
and guardians) laid the blame of all Falkner's 
vices, follies and misfortunes from his youth 
upwards. This gentleman (whose property 
was considerable and entirely at his own dis- 
posal,) had lately lost the nephew he had 
regarded as his heir ; and in the dearth of near 
kindred, turned his eyes upon his former ward 
to whom he sent a message expressive of his 
desire for a Renewal of friendly intercourse, but 
setting a price on the reconciliation — which was 
no other than the breaking of his connection 
with Stapylton. 

Falkner did not hesitate a moment ; he en- 
gaged at once to dissolve the tie which would 
now' be but a shackle hindering him from 
grasping the chance of a fair inheritance ; and 
he considered that his friend's compulsory de- 
parture from England would spare him the 
awkwardness and obloquy of openly turning his 
back on a man of whose purse, house and table, 
he was known to have partaken for years 
past. 

The first token he gave of wavering was the 
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note in which he deferred his own crossing the 
sea for a day or two ; and in the evening he 
explained to Stapylton more at large (but in his 
own way) the duties, necessities, responsibilities, 
&c., of his present situation ; though of course 
without making any mention of the condition 
upon which his relation's favour had been res- 
tored to him. But, although the improved 
prospects he attributed to Stapylton greatly 
assisted the rounding off of the periods in 
which he announced his own change of purpose, 
the probability of their being realized by no 
means conduced to his internal satisfaction; 
inasmuch as while there could be no difficulty 
in his dealings with all parties should his quon- 
dam patron take a far flight to America— or 
Australia — or yet more unknown regions, a 
very disagreeable complication of the calls of 
duty, prudence, and interest might be the con- 
sequence of the said patron's sitting down 
comparatively near at hand, whether at Boulogne, 
Tours, or Bonn — ^with the possibility, moreover, 
of his returning to England in a year or two to 
enjoy tranquil obscurity and the company of old 
friends ! 

To these reasons — ^very sufficient in them- 
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selves — for Falkner's disliking and dreading the 
notion of Stapylton's reconciliation with his wife, 
was added another of a different nature, 
grounded on recollections of his own past im- 
prudence, and on surmises (to which he had 
been helped by speeches of Mrs. Mowbray's) 
that his motives had been — latterly at least — 
seen through by the woman who had always 
disliked him, and would now in the event of a 
reunion with her husband, possess every oppor- 
tunity and advantage for unmasking him to the 
man whose awakened wrath and contempt 
might — notwithstanding his ruin — be produc- 
tive of very unpleasant consequences. It followed 
that if the Atlantic rolled between them, he 
(Palkner) would rest easier in his bed ; and he 
devoutly wished that Mrs. Stapylton might 
prove for once in her life more obdurate than 
he feared she was likely to be towards "the 
tyrant whom she loved all the more for his 
tyranny !" 

" If the little woman had any sense, she would 
never answer his letter ;" thought he, " but she 
has no sense as concerns him ! Still, there are 
those about her who will not fail to advise her 
against receiving him: and if he could but 
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be at the Antipodes, or knocked on the head, 
before she has made up her mind in his favour, 
what good luck it would be for all parties con- 
cerned, she herself and the young ones included ! 
And as to Stapylton, he dreads a quiet, hum- 
drum orderly life as much as much as — no— a 
great deal more than the devil ; and it's that at 
bottom, that makes him so cool about it. But 
I mustn't let my crochetty old cousin know 
who has just been pleased to constitute me his 
supplementary man of business — ^his * joint 
executor,' with Wickham, after this his departure 
from English life! I couldn't refiise; and 
luckily little Wickham's a fast friend to me, 
and will understand he's to hold his tongue to 
every one without exception about my having 
accepted this commission of sorting and classify- 
ing all those cursed letters from Stapylton's duns 
and Stapylton's dear friends I To be sure one 
may form a pretty good guess as to which will 
preponderate, without the spirit of prophecy !'* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The impression Charles Thorold had com- 
municated to Barbara that a "serious indis- 
position" of Mrs. Mowbray's had caused his 
being denied admittance at her door, was 
correct. Predisposed by the nature of her 
Slness in the foregoing autumn to be fatally 
injured by any great shock whether of mind or 
body, the violent agitation consequent on that 
morning's discovery resulted (shortly after Man- 
sell had left the house) in the breaking of another 
blood-vessel ; and the perilous state in which he 
found her on his return, must have softened 
him towards her then, even if his own reflections 
and Ellen's entreaties had failed to do so already. 

L 2 
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She rallied to a certain degree towards night; 
and yet more perceptibly on the following day ; 
so as to give her brother hopes which were con- 
firmed by her medical attendants, who, though 
they did not feel so confident as on the occasion 
of her previous illness, nevertheless declared that 
" if there was no drawback, no unexpected re- 
newal of the evil, her ultimate recovery might be 
looked for." 

In her own mind her days were numbered ; 
and the first words she was able to speak, were 
an earnest petition to her brother to write to 
Ellen, imploring her for her sake to overcome 
her dislike to leaving home, and to consent to 
spend some days in Queen Street, that she might 
see her, and little Emma once more." 

Mansell complied; and the receipt of his 
letter was the first thing that roused Ellen out 
of the sort of listless stupor, which had for 
some hours replaced the feverish restlessness in 
which she had existed during the preceding 
day and night. The time had been when even 
such an appeal as this could scarcely have 
brought her to enter the house where Mansell 
lived ; so strong was her dread of adding weight 
by any step of her own, to the calumnies 
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accepted as proofs against her. But now in 
her utter hopelessness, it cost her but a faint 
struggle to prepare at once to afford her cousin 
every consolation in her power ; and before two 
hours were over, she, herself, and " her two 
little girls," (as she called them) were on their 
way to London. 

Barbara, meanwhile, having made known to 
her uncle and aunt so much of what had passed 
the day before, as " that Ralph had empowered 
her to negotiate his reconciliation with Ellen," 
was travelling down to Hurst Farm, escorted by 
Mrs. Thorold's maid. She crossed her sister-in- 
law on the road, and on reaching her destination, 
discovered at once that her journey had been 
in vain ; so that her communication must now 
be deferred till Ellen could come and visit her 
at General Thorold's. She, therefore, returned 
immediately, rejoicing in one thing only ; which 
was, that her uncle and aunt were too full of the 
thoughts of saying good bye to Charles, who 
was to leave them on the morrow to join his 
wife — and then to start with his regiment for 
Corfu — to observe that her depression was 
beyond what could be naturally accounted for 
by anxiety respecting her brother. 
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Ellen, on her arrival in Queen Street, found 
Mrs. Mowbray in a terrible state of weakness 
and exhaustion; but better, "far better (she 
was told) than had been expected yesterday," 
and able to whisper her thanks to her cousin 
for her kindness in coming to nurse and con- 
sole her. She did not see Everard till late in 
the evening, nor, when they met, was it in Ger- 
trude's presence. He was perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, and appeared so much more 
sanguine with regard to his sister, than could 
have been expected from the tone of his letter, 
that Ellen was encouraged to express her sym- 
pathy with his hopefulness. 

" Yes, I think she may live now," said he, 
while a strange accession of gloom overspread 
his countenance, notwithstanding the feeling of 
relief indicated by his words. 

" Oh, I trust we may make sure of that !" 
replied Ellen ; " she will live — ^live long with 
us ! long enough — now she has seen and felt 
your kindness — to recover, not only her health — 
but the peace of mind she had lost 1" 

" Never — never !" cried Everard ! " if she 
be my sister she never can !" 

This exclamation reduced her to complete 
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silence, for she dared not mention Gertrude's 
name again; while, to speak of indifferent 
things, would have been a mockery ; and any 
allusion to what was working in the bottom of 
his soul would, she believed, be either evaded or 
resented. Nor was she mistaken ; for there 
was nothing Mansell dreaded more than his 
cousin's expostulations. He had resolved to act 
and to suffer with the severe determination of a 
man who, having made a most painful sacrifice 
to principle — or to pride, which he takes for 
principle — must, for the rest of his life, remain 
convinced of its absolute necessity, if he would 
not exist in a perpetual state of remorseful 
retrospect. He had neither doubted nor 
hesitated as to what must be his path the 
moment he had discovered how he had been 
aggrieved ; he had not, in his own opinion, a 
choice, and the amount of pain to be endured 
by himself and his fellow-victim was, in his eyes, 
merely a part of the destiny to which Stapylton's 
actions had condemned them both, and from 
which there was no escape for beings whose 
feelings went beyond those of the beasts of the 
fidd. 

Ralph and Everard are but too like each 
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other!" repeated Eflen to herself during the 
first long and wakeful night she passed under 
her cousin's roof, dwelling with a mixture of 
anger and bitter sorrow on the stern pride which 
led Mansell to punish himself, as well as those 
he loved best for his] enemy's offence, thereby 
confirming that enemy in the belief of having 
received an equal wrong from him. 

On the following day, a still greater improve- 
ment had taken place in Mrs. Mowbray ; and 
her increased strength was an astonishment to 
every one, most of all to herself. So that if 
her illness alone had caused the melancholy 
which weighed so heavily on the two who had 
watched over her, their growing security with 
respect to her health might have dispelled it. 
In the course of the morning a note consisting 
of a few lines, or rather of a few words, was 
brought to Ellen from Barbara. It was the first 
communication she had had fi*om her for two 
years and a half; the first token of her being of age 
— at liberty ; and it merely contained an entreaty 
to " come and see her that afternoon in Portman 
Square." Circumstanced as they were, Mrs. 
Stapylton was surprised to receive, while in 
that house, either note or request firom her 
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sister-in-law ; but concluded that the impatience 
of grief and the overwhelming desire of pouring 
forth her sorrow had borne down all other con- 
siderations ; and, in spite of the pain she anti- 
cipated in witnessing that sorrow, she was eager 
to gratify Barbara by complying with her wish. 
She would fain have concealed her intention 
from her cousins; but their very anxiety to 
facilitate the " business" that obliged her to go 
out, necessitated an explanation which, as she 
saw by Everard's face, added a fresh pang to 
those he was already enduring, and appeared to 
perturb and excite his sister. 

She went, however, to Portman Square, and 
was received by Barbara with silent emotion ; 
but, before she could herself express her feelings 
more distinctly than by the close embrace in 
which she folded her, and the tears which 
started in her eyes, her sister-in-law suddenly 
broke from her arms, saying in a hurried voice, 
" that she was not going to speak of what 
concerned herself ; for," added she, " you may 
believe I should not have sent to you where you 
are, but for an object of somewhat more import- 
ance." 

And instantly putting Stapylton's letter into 
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£llea's hand, she proceeded rapidly to relate 
eve^ paracul,, of her b™the.. Uu, her .,o 
days before, including his final acknowledgment 
of the total ruin which . compelled him to quit 
England without even a moment's delay. This 
last information fell at the time almost unheeded 
on Ellen's ear, so much was her whole soul 
possessed by joyftil amazement at learning that 
the very event which she had supposed must 
dose all access to the truth, had in fact led to 
her husband's discovery of his long-standing 
error. 

Her delight and thankfulness were propor- 
tionate to her previous despair ; and she felt at 
first no other drawback to her perfect felicity 
than the impossibility of flying instantly to 
grant that entire forgiveness of the past which 
she was forced to content herself with expressing 
in a few hurried lines traced with so trembling 
a hand as to be barely legible. But when she 
raised her eyes from the letter she had just con- 
cluded, her happiness was immediately alloyed at 
sight of Barbara, who, no longer supported by 
the interest which had animated her while plead- 
ing her brother's cause, had sunk into such ab- 
straction as to seem scarcely conscious of her 
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sister-in-law's presence. She grew however sen- 
sible of the anxious gaze now fixed on her, and 
uttered with a steadfast look, a few vehement 
words expressing the keenness of her remorse 
for the " headlong perverseness which had given 
cause to a delusion so fatal to the two beings in 
whom alone her affections must be henceforth 
centered :" and having thus spoken she relapsed 
into gloomy apathy, till Ellen's caresses and 
tokens of sympathy awakened her to a livelier 
sense of existence and suffering, to which she 
gave vent in tearless lamentations and bitter 
complaints of Mansell's treachery and sudden 
changefulness. 

Ellen felt pierced to the heart as she listened. 
She was as it were vicariously conscience-smitten 
for her husband's sins, ^nd reproached herself 
with having been a minute before so inex- 
pressibly happy at the thought of again meeting 
the man who was the true cause of the anguish 
of soul she witnessed. But these feelings were 
all to be repressed ; and luckily for Ellen's for- 
titude, Barbara was too proud to put any direct 
questions as to her opinion of Everard's motives, 
as well as too much absorbed in her own affec- 
tion minutely to observe her demeanour. 
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They parted as they had met, with a silent em- 
brace; and Ellen returned to Queen Street 
labouring ineffectually to force her mind from 
contemplating the prospects and hopes now 
opened to her, in order to consider what was 
desirable — and what was possible to do as re- 
garded Gertrude, whom she dreaded to agitate. 
She had fixed on no plan when she reached the 
house, on entering which she hurried up-stairs 
through fear of meeting Everard, (the sight of 
whom would at that moment have more than 
ever smitten her soul,) and proceeded to take 
refuge in her own room. But she had scarce 
closed the door when a message from Mrs 
Mowbray, who had lain watching and listening 
for her return, compelled her to go at once into 
her apartment, while yet too little prepared with 
such replies as might satisfy without over en- 
lightening, to prove a match for the passionate, 
diseased curiosity, with which she was besought 
— nay commanded — to tell "what Barbara said," 
"what Barbara thought," to tell "everything 
she had seen and heard." 

A sort of indescribable contrast between her 
words and her manner stmck Mrs. Mowbray 
from the first with the suspicion that something 
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was being withheld from her ; and she put one 
home question after another, till Ellen, equally 
fearfnl of irritating her by evasive answers, as of 
exciting her by revealing the truth, had allowed 
the whole story to be extracted from her. Its 
effect was terrible; for, independently of the 
feverish awakening to all her strongest feelings 
caused by the subject itself, Gertrude was stung 
anew by fresh remorse on learning what sus- 
picions her cousin had inciured in shielding her, 
and remembered with the self-reproach most 
of us feel when our evil wishes are fulfilled, that 
she had once wished " Stapylton might be de- 
prived of all that renders life valuable to man." 
Her regret was poignant, her expression of it 
bitter and forcible ; and this returning on things 
gone by — this stirring up of extinguished fires, 
together with the rapid speech, in which she ac- 
cused herself " of having brought every form of 
sorrow on the most innocent of beings," and 
the tears and sobs with which she bewailed her 
brother's and Barbara's fate, led before long to 
the so much deprecated recurrence of the evil 
which had threatened her life three days before. 
Ellen and all around her were now terrified by 
the imminence of her actual danger ; her brother 
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stood by with a look in which grief and 
smothered rage seemed contending, and he never 
left her room till — after a period of long and 
protracted anxiety — it appeared likely that she 
was at least to survive the present crisis. 

Ellen would gladly have avoided his company 
during the remainder of that evening; but it 
was out of her power to do so entirely, and when 
they were alone for awhile together, he made 
such close inquiries as to the nature of this re- 
lapse; "whether it had occurred as it were 
spontanequsly ?" or "whether any accidental 
circumstance appeared to have led to it ?" as 
forced her to admit that violent agitation had 
been the immediate cause ; and that that agita- 
tion was consequent on hearing that she (Ellen) 
had received and accepted an offer of reconcilia- 
tion from her husband. The struggle, on learn- 
ing this, between Mansell's boundless indignation, 
and his desire to show kindness and gratitude to 
his cousin, were such as literally to deprive him 
of utterance. She understood his silence, and 
was leaving the room ; but before she quitted it, 
he said, 

" It is impossible I should congratulate you, 
Eflen." 
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" I did not expect you could, Everard," re- 
plied she in a tone of gentleness and sympathy 
which only increased his wrath against ^'the 
profligate on whom so much sensibility and 
tenderness were wasted ;'' while she betook her- 
self without delay back to Gertrude's apartment 
there to weep silently over the misfortunes of her 
kindred ; and over her own misfortune in know- 
ing they were the work of her husband. Never- 
theless, was it selfishness on her part which 
permitted her in that house of sorrow, and in 
the midst of her own sympathetic grief, to feel 
thrilled with an overpowering sense of joy as 
her mind flew back to Barbara's picture of 
Stapylton's eager emotions while alternately 
despairing, or hoping for pardon at her hands ? 
It could at least be no sin to find comfort in the 
thought that she and her husband would not 
now live parted fi-om youth to age, he in de- 
grading pursuits which led him farther and 
farther from all chance of amendment, she in 
such utter desolation as threatened to chill at 
their source the very affections for which she 
had existed ! She might now trust to look on 
him as rescued anew — repentant ! and in that 
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trust she closed her eyes more peacefully than 
she had done for many a night. 

Ellen's decision meantime created a good 
deal of discussion in Portman Square. Greneral 
Thorold's opinion of his nephew, never very 
high, had been sensibly lowered by his proposing 
" under present circumstances" to reconcile him- 
self to the wife from whom he had so perversely 
separated, in spite of all that could be urged in 
dissuasion of the act ; and he believed in his 
heart that " if Ellen could but think so," she 
would be happier remaining as she was. Yet 
as soon as he learnt her determination, he set to 
work with rare good-nature to consider what 
plan could be adopted which might in his esti- 
mation afford some reasonable prospect of com- 
fort for her and for her children. 

" If Ralph takes to. living abroad on her settle- 
ment," observed he to his wife, " he will be sure 
to add gaming to his other vices for the sake of 
something to do. There is one chance for 
them, however ; but one, as far as I can see ; 
and that is, his making up his mind to go to 
Canada and live there on the small property his 
relation, Major Fullerton left five years ago to 
his second boy. He would then have occupa- 
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tions — ^interests — would find himself too, as far 
as he had neighbours at all, amongst Englishmen. 
If he will agree to this, I shall think it a favour- 
able sign in the outset ; and I believe I could 
engage in that case to get Hardwick and 
Armytage to give their consent, which must be 
obtained ; for it is all in their power to grant or 
to withhold. But I think I could show them 
so plainly that this plan would be as much for 
the interest of Master Harry himself as for that 
of the rest of the family, that they would not 
refuse ; I shall go and speak to Ellen about it 
to-morrow morning." 

This intention he fulfilled ; and though Mrs. 
Mowbray's situation was still too critical for her 
cousin to venture to leave the house, she was 
nevertheless able to receive General Thorold, 
and to listen without interruption to all he 
wished to make her understand. His suggestion 
excited her warmest gratitude ; and she resolved 
(without waiting for an answer to the few lines 
she had written the day before) to communicate 
it at once to her husband. 

To leave Gertrude in her present state, and 
in spite of her exceeding wish to retain both 
her child and her cousin near her, was impos- 
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sible; and that circumstance, with the conse- 
quent delay of her joining him, made her 
additionally anxious to let him have a second 
letter immediately. Concerning his acceptance 
of the plan proposed she was sanguine ; for she 
had so often heard him express contempt and 
dislike for the pursuits of those men who loi- 
tered away their existence in Italian towns and 
German watering-places, that she looked for- 
ward to his preference of a life of comparative 
hardship indeed — but of active independence, 
more confidently than General Thorold in his 
secret soul thought reasonable. 

His not having originated the idea was (in 
her opinion) no proof that It would be distaste- 
ful to him ; for the thing so entirely depended 
on the consent of others, and that consent again 
depended so much on his restoration to his 
family and to the use of the income of which, 
as matters stood, he was utterly deprived, that 
he could not previously have even dreamt of 
such an arrangement. As to herself, this plan 
held out an inducement which she could not 
impart to General Thorold, and that induce- 
ment was, the hope she instantly conceived, that 
removed as they would be in Canada from the 
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sight of all who had formerly known them, she 
might there accomplish the wish that had once 
passed through her mind at St. Elphfege — of 
adopting Emma. 

She and Cecilia might now, she thought, 
pass for twins ; in a year's space the two chil- 
dren would have no recollection of any time 
when they had not been together ; while their 
brothers, though they would probably wonder 
at first on being told that Emma was their 
sister, would be satisfied by hearing " that it 
had been thought good for her till now to live 
always at the sea-side," and would dismiss the 
subject from their minds long before they were 
of an age to speculate inconveniently on it. 
The Thorolds, and a few others who had the 
power and right to know something of their 
private affairs, might (she considered) be plainly 
informed that little Emma was Stapylton's 
daughter, without any suspicion being thrown 
upon Gertrude, who, she was sure, would on 
her part feel unspeakably grateful and relieved 
to know that her child was placed in such a 
position of security, and probable happiness. 

All this Ellen detailed at length to her hus- 
band ; and though she entertained no certainty 
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that her intentions would be approved by him 
whose errors she thus hoped partially to expiate, 
she closed her letter with a feeling of hopeful- 
ness, and when she had despatched it under 
cover to Mr. Wickham (according to the direc- 
tions given) she abeady began to calculate as to 
when she should receive the answer, and to 
build upon the satisfaction — the consolation at 
least — which that answer was to bring. To 
speak to Mrs. Mowbray of anything connected 
with such plans, was at the present moment 
unadvisable; though it was plain that her 
thoughts dwelt constantly on the intelligence 
which had threatened — and still threatened — 
by its effects to destroy every chance of her reco- 
very. For in spite of the strictest injunctions to 
silence, she whispered to Ellen before the mid- 
dle of the next day : 

" There is only one thing I can find comfort 
in now, and that is, the hope that when I am 
gone (you will stay with me till then, will you 
not ?) you will be happier than 1 have let you 
be for these fours years past !" 

In a few days more a slight degree of im- 
provement became apparent in her; and the 
first use she made of the permission to speak 
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now granted her, was to declare " that she was 
haunted night and day by the thought of what 
Barbara niust think of Everard." 

" I wish her to know all," she proceeded, " for 
I can neither live nor die in peace, if my 
brother's honour is to suffer for the sake of 
mine ; and the sacrifice will be the less, as 1 
am soon going where I shall never run the risk 
of blushing in her presence." 

Notwithstanding her sense of what was just 
to Everard, Ellen shrunk from revealing her 
husband's heaviest sin to Barbara ; nor did she 
feel absolutely certain that Gertrude might not 
(if she lived) repent one day of her hasty self- 
accusation. But there was no resisting the 
repeated adjuration of "if you love me, Ellen, 
you will tell all to Barbara, that I may have rest 
in my grave at least !" and she even consented 
to make the communication which should dear 
Mansell at Stapylton's expense. 

Barbara listened to the tale with indignant 
amazement; and not all her affection and con- 
sideration for Ellen could enable her to repress 
the feeling of horror which overpowered her. 

" Yet," said she at last, " I am in one sense 
less miserable, I have not set my heart on one 
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unworthy of love ! I can esteem — and can pity 
Everard — I feel that he could not act otherwise; 
and, dear Ellen, you will tell hira so." 

With this entreaty, though it involved the 
renewal of her own keenest suffering, she 
complied; and on her return to her cousin's 
house she hardened herself to the task of 
forcing Everard's ear to her broken account of 
the mission laid on her by Gertrude. He heard 
her in absolute silence, and with a look which 
showed that his endurance was being tested to 
the utmost. When she had concluded, he only 
observed, " that his sister had been very generous; 
and that to have retained Barbara's esteem was 
a great consolation." 

" I needed it," he added ; and left the room as 
if unable to speak or hear more, on that or any 
other subject. 

Another anxiety now began to add itself to 
those which already preyed upon Ellen. She 
had written twice — on two following days to her 
husband ; and the period within which she might 
have received answers to both letters had more 
than elapsed. She hoped that each succeeding 
post would put an end to her suspense ; yet she 
grew more uneasy than she would even confess 
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to herself. Her only comfort meantime was in 
the knowledge that, notwithstanding the pain- 
fidness of her position in Queen Street, her pre- 
sence there was beneficial both to the brother 
and sister; who, though sincerely desirous of 
sparing each other's feelings, were — the one so 
much embittered — the other so unused to self- 
control — as only to increase, not mitigate each 
other's misery. Gertrude's state fluctuated 
strangely between sudden returns and threaten- 
ingsof the worst symptoms, and fallacious ap- 
pearances of improvement. She herself indeed 
never varied from her original belief that her 
end was soon approaching ; but not even the 
desponding, the solemn view she took of her 
own situation, could prevent her mind from work- 
ing strongly and constantly on past, present, and 
fixture ; her interest remaining as keen as ever 
in all she believed herself destined shortly to 
quit ; so that it was difficult — nay impossible— 
to keep her from dwelUng on things from which 
those around her would gladly have diverted her 
attention. She insisted on seeing Stapylton's 
letter to Ellen ; and with the want of discretion 
which seemed a part of her nature, she after- 
wards (without her cousin's knowledge) showed 
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it to her brother, thereby making him aware of 
the precise cause of her separation from her 
husband, and increasing — if that were possible — 
Everard's indignation ; for he obstinately refused 
to believe that so sharp-witted a man as Stapyl- 
ton had ever really conceived any suspicion re- 
garding him. " The idea was too absurd ;" 
he had only " assumed it " he was convinced, " as 
a cloak for his profligate caprice, which he laid 
aside when it suited him to make himself inter- 
esting in the eyes of his wife and sister. As 
to his letter — that gave proof in itself that he 
had no wish for Ellen's company, though he 
thought it prudent to say a word of apology to 
her before leaving England in order to ensure 
her keeping Emma off his hands, and perhaps 
with a view of obtaining occasional assistance from 
her himself in future." 

And all this, though not communicated 
verbatim to Ellen, she gathered pretty plainly 
from Gertrude, as well as the interpretation 
Everard put on her husband's neglect in not 
answering her letters. That Stapylton was 
alive and well, she learnt from General Thorold, 
who had been informed by an acquaintance that 
a friend of his had seen him first at Boulogne 
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and then at Havre ; and Ellen immediately 
wrote at a venture to both places, but without 
much hope of an answer ; neither did she 
receive any. To gratify her — for he had few 
doubts of his own, General Thorold went 
himself to Mr. Wickham's, in order to make 
sure that the first letter had been duly for- 
warded. 

Mr. Wickham was positive that all those 
had been so, which were addressed to Sta- 
pylton under cover to him; not knowing 
Mrs. Stapylton's hand-writting, he could not 
swear to having received hers ; but, as he 
observed, though one letter might have mis- 
carried, it was very unlikely two should. That 
all the letters addressed to Stapylton were 
delivered over to a third person before they 
were forwarded, was in Mr. Wickham's mind 
a circumstance of no moment, and one too, which 
out of consideration for Mr. Falkner's private 
interests, he, according to promise, kept to 
himself; and the only farther information he 
volunteered, was the repetition of his own 
(thoroughly sincere) conviction " that all letters 
he had to do with, had been properly forwarded;" 
in proof whereof he mentioned " that he had 
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himself received answers to such as related to 
business." 

This last particular entirely satisfied the 
General, who came away more persuaded than 
ever that if no notice was taken of Ellen's com- 
munications, it was not the fault either of Mr. 
Wickham or of the post-office ; but that Ralph, 
who doubtless had for a while thought it 
expedient to be reconciled to his wife, had 
subsequently altered his views, (was perhaps 
disgusted by the Canadian project) and preferred 
the course of not writing at all, to that of 
sitting down formally to announce his change 
of purpose. Yet in order to leave no stone un- 
turned. General Thorold went also to Mr. 
Falkner's, on the chance of at least obtaining Sta- 
pylton's present direction from him ; for on 
that point Mr. Wickham could give no 
information, as the last letter he had received, 
concluded with the words " I leave this place 
to-morrow," but without stating whither he was 
bound. 

Mr. Falkner, however, was not in town — had 
been absent nearly a week — and no precise in- 
formation, as to his whereabouts, could be pro- 
cured ; so that the result of General Thorold's 
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mquiries was most disappointing to Ellen, who 
had from that day the farther mortification of 
perceiving that he was becoming more and 
more averse to her even thinking of a reconci- 
liation, and that he totally disapproved of her 
intention of going herself, the moment she 
could be spared from where she was, to ascer- 
tain the truth with her own eyes. Nothing 
less, she knew, could satisfy her ; nothing less 
would convince her that Barbara had been de- 
ceived into a belief, which not even her subse- 
quent knowledge of her brother's iniquity had 
shaken. The General made many representa- 
tions, and in the kindest manner. His kind- 
ness was appreciated, but his advice was not 
taken ; and the only result of the various visits 
he paid Ellen, was her being able to negotiate 
something that Barbara earnestly wished; 
which was, to be allowed, on pretence of 
taking care of her little nephews at Hurst 
Farm during their mother's protracted absence, 
to escape from the misery of concealing an 
aching heart under a cheerful countenance. 
She was the more successful, as the General 
and his wife had already observed that their 
niece was looking ill; and, as they began to 
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think, that London might be disagreeing with 
her, they would, it was plain, soon consent to 
sparing her for a while. 

Time went on however ; and Ellen could not 
disguise from herself that Gertrude now grew 
daily weaker ; one proof of which (in her eyes) 
was the gradual subsiding of her violent, over- 
wrought way of viewing everything that concerned 
her (Ellen). But she now had rarely the strength 
to speak above a few words; and when Mrs. 
Stapylton occasionally took Emma into her room, 
she was obliged to send her away again almost 
immediately ; for quiet and gentle as the child 
was, her presence was too much for her mother 
even during five minutes. One day she wished 
to make a division of all the ornaments and 
jewels she possessed between her own daughter 
and Ellen's, declaring that it would gratify her to 
make herself this disposal of the trifles she had 
to leave ; but her cousin diverted her from this 
purpose, feeling unequal to witness her carrying 
it out. A singular mixture of frivolity with 
much that betokened great warmth and power of 
affection, clung to her still, though it was visible 
to Ellen that her mind was at other times fixed 
on objects far removed from the earthly sphere 
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x^hich yet surrounded her. Her brother now 
seemed little by little to give up the hopes of 
her ever permanently rallying ; he became 
more and more moodily silent ; and entirely 
ceased speaking to his cousin on the subject of 
her future plans. He had not, however, ceased 
to think of them ; and about three weeks after 
her arrival in Queen Street, Ellen was surprised 
to be given a letter in his hand-writing directed 
to her ; on opening it she read as follows : 

" My dear Ellen, 
" You may think it strange to receive a letter 
from one who may converse with you when he 
pleases, but neither my temper nor your feelings 
can stand the subject I wish to discuss, when 
treated of vivd voce ; and I have therefore de- 
termined to put on paper what I am desirous 
of representing to you as calmly and dis- 
passionately as is in my power; and (whether 
I can or cannot succeed in bringing you over to 
my opinion) I think you will do my motives 
the justice to believe that they spring solely 
from interest in your welfare, uninfluenced by 
personal bias or sense of injury. It is, 1 perceive, 
your intention, so soon as your work of charity 
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here is ( in one way or another) over, to seek out a 
man who little deserves such devotion and 
constancy, and put yourself, your children, and 
all you have, again into his power, he having 
not only renounced his claims on you long ago, 
but neglected even to notice the letters by 
which you in your generosity offered him all 
he had not asked in his cold and formal note. 
I know already every thing you can tell me of 
' duty to be performed irrespectively of reward,' 
— of 'untiring affection at last softening hard 
and impenitent hearts,' — and I admit the 
force of those considerations; but I am of - 
opinion that there is a term — a bound — beyond 
which duty ceases to be duty, and affection is 
degradingly wasted. 

"Such a bound has, I maintain, been set 
to your duty and affection by your husband's 
conduct ; and though you have, as you told me 
the other day, long pardoned the worst part 
of it, and been happy after granting that pardon, 
his behaviour since then has not been of a nature 
to inspire confidence in what it may continue 
to be. 

" Before taking an irrevocable step, you ought 
surely to reflect on what his habits have been 
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since you last parted from him ; they give little 
token of his having, as you suppose, felt deeply 
the consequences of that act of profligacy which 
has been so fatal to our family ! and my own 
impression is, that by re-uniting yourself to him 
you will only expose yourself to a repetition of 
the sorrows and indignities which it makes my 
blood boil to think you were ever condemned to, 
without the remotest chance of achieving any- 
thing so chimerical as the reformation of such 
a man. I have no idea that he will listen to 
your Canadian plan ; the picture I see in my 
mind's eye of your future life with him fills me 
with grief and horror ; and therefore it is that 
I am impelled, at the risk of being called preju- 
diced and revengeful, to lay before you while it 
is yet time, the perils on which you blindly rush 
in attempting to carry out the project you 
meditate. 1 do not even believe that he appre- 
ciates you enough to wish for your presence ; he 
has neither siifliicient good taste nor good feeling 
to miss it; and possesses no sense of the 
inferiority of what is to be obtained in its place ; 
though I nevertheless fear that he would hardly 
be so consistent in evil — so straightforward and 
disinterested — as to neglect such an opportunity 
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of a reconciliation as would be offered by going 
yourself to seek him. Two friends of mine 
have had glimpses of Stapylton since his leaving 
England; and both saw him in company of 
men, whom he would hardly have spoken to in 
his own country — which betokens already the 
increased debasement of character which I dread 
on your account. I might distrust my own 
judgment as being (unknown to myself) swayed 
by my passions, had I not found that General 
Thorold (who has by no means such reasons as 
I have to think ill of his wife's nephew) holds 
precisely my opinion of his unworthiness to be 
restored to the rights which he abused and 
wantonly threw away. I have but a slight 
acquaintance with General Thorold ; but meeting 
accidentally the other day, he began almost 
immediately to speak to me of your affairs, and to 
express his hopes ' that you would remain as you 
are, and continue duly sensible of the advantages 
your independant position affords both to your- 
self and your children." Surely his views ought 
to have some weight with you, though you 
should look on mine as partial ! Whatever be 
your resolution, you will have my sincerest good 
wishes ; but I trust you will not take one which 
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must annihilate my hopes of seeing them ful- 
6Ued. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" EVERARD MaNSELL/' 



ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

" My dear Everard, 
" I do not bdieve you to be actuated either by 
prejudice or revenge. But I cannot expect youy 
can expect no one perhaps — to see my husband 
as I do, or to understand how it is, that I could 
never know peace, or even a quiet conscience to 
the end of my days, unless, before coming to a 
final decision, I satisfy myself — as I can only in 
a personal interview — of there being no mistake, 
no misunderstanding on either side. Once con- 
vinced that he is not desirous of my company, I 
believe I might in time learn to fix my whole 
heart upon my children, and those few friends 
and relations whom I have always loved, and from 
whom I have always received kindness. But 
I am yet unconvinced ; and the bare possibility 
of my having mistaken an over-strained pride on 
his part for indifference — or of my having 
been led to do him injustice in consequence of a 

M 3 
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singular, but not unexampled, combination of 
accidental circumstances — would, if I acted as 
you and his uncle advise, fill me life-long with 
painful doubts not unmingled with remorse. 
However great his faults, he was not what I see 
you suppose him. He may, I own, have become 
such, but if it were so, I should see it at once ; 
for he has not pliancy of nature enough to make 
himself appeal* even for five minutes better than 
he is; nor has he the power of welcoming 
cordially any one whose arrival is disagreeable or 
simply indifferent to him; and I cannot help 
observing that were he so utterly degraded as 
you conclude him to be, he would not have 
failed, on receiving my first letter, to have closed 
instantly, on sheer grounds of interest, with the 
unconditional offer of reconciliation it contained. 
If it did not reach him, he may think at this 
hour that I have no wish to see him again ; but 
if it did — and he for whatever cause remains 
silent — I know I may at least expect from him 
that " consistency, and straightforwardness in 
evil," which you think are not to be looked for 
in one such as he is. I must subniit to be 
accounted rash and fool-hardy — I neither blame 
you nor General Thorold ; on the contrary I am 
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sure you are both moved by the kindest feelings 
towards me ; but I can give no pledge that I 
will not be reconciled to Ralph, (though 1 am 
far from looking forward to a re-imion with 
him as to a certain event) and / must see him 
once more, before I can rest in the persuasion 
that I have done all I could for him and for 
myself. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 
" Ellen Stapylton." 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE ABOVE. 

" My dear Ellen, 
" I am sorry — very sorry that I cannot con- 
vince yon. But I will say no more ; I trust I 
may be mistaken ; and I am ever your aflfec- 
tionate 

" Friend and cousin, 

" EVERARD MaNSELL." 

Ellen did not waver in her resolution ; yet it 
grieved her unspeakably that such a kind and 
warm friend as Everard should view the dangers 
attending the conduct she meant to pursue in so 
strong a light. But there was nothing more to 
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be said on either side ; and after the foregoing 
letters had passed between them, there ensued 
an utter cessation of all allusion between the 
cousins, to what sat in the bottom of each heart ; 
their conversation being thenceforth entirely re- 
stricted to remarks upon the variations incidental 
to Grertrude's state. 

In her presence Mansell commanded him- 
self, and seemed determined to endure patiently 
the doom appointed him; but the moment 
he was out of it, his countenance and manner, 
though not his words, revealed the struggles of 
his mind; and the more certain he became 
that the termination of his sister's iUness must 
needs be fatal, the more he appeared like one 
tortured by an unseen fury, like one consumed 
by a smouldering fire. Ellen saw the variation 
of his moods with terror as well as with com- 
passion ; she could oflFer no comfort — no 
alleviation — to his sorrow ; but she would fain — 
if she could — have breathed into him the hope 
she inwardly cherished, though she dared not 
give utterance to it. It was bound up with 
those hopes of her own, which still supported 
her through every thing ; and was no other 
than the trust that when — as she still expected, 
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she and her husband had left England — left 
Europe, in all probability for ever — when time 
should have deadened the sense of injury which 
would be no longer kept alive by the possibility 
of seeing — scarcely even by that of hearing of 
him who had dealt it — Mansell might relax 
from the stern severity which now prompted 
him as it were to cut off his right hand sooner 
than link it with that of one so near in blood 
to the offender. He might then take pity on 
himself — on Barbara, and find in her love 
balm for the woimd which rankled so deeply in 
his heart. 

The constant occupation however of watching 
and tending Gertrude, now took up more and 
more of her days and thoughts; and the best 
account of all that thenceforth took place in 
Queen Street, may be given by herself in the 
letters which she from time to time dispatched 
to Barbara, who, established according to her own 
desire with her nephews at Hurst Farm, yet only 
lived upon the communications made to her by 
Ellen. 
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*• Queen Street. 

" My dearest Barbara, 

" It is not a trouble for me to write, I rather 
feel comfort in giving vent to what must other- 
wise remain shut up within me ; but I have very 
little time, less than usual to-day, in consequence 
of a long visit from your uncle. I could not help 
hoping at first he had brought me some tidings of 
Ralph; but no — he seemed rather to have come 
on purpose to tell me that there were none ; and 
to impress upon me the futility of cherishing de- 
lusions, which, as he considers, may prove most 
hurtful to me and to my children. He has seen 
Robert Falkner at last. He heard from Ralph 
two or three times during the first ten days after 
he went abroad, which it seems he spent chiefly 
at Dieppe. All he knows of him now is that he 
is no longer there ; but he promised to send 
your uncle his address whenever it may be in his 
power. He appeared to think it scarcely possible 
that any letters sent to Wickham's should have 
failed to reach their destination. 

" ' I did not think it necessary to tell that 
fellow your intentions,' said the General ; ' be- 
cause I thought it possible you might still change 
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them ; but/ added he very pointedly * from 
every thing he said, and the manner of it, I am 
inclined to think they would astonish him un- 
speakably if he did know them ; and if any man 
alive is in Ralph's secrets, it's Falkner/ 

" That last is, I know, too true. But, as I 
should never let any opinion of his influence 
my actions, I did not inquire what his precise 
words were ; and as your uncle said no more, 
I was not forced into any discussion. I did 
Robert Falkner an injustice, I confess, in be- 
lieving, as I did for so long, that he had 
invented a calumny against me; but he is, 
nevertheless, capable of all wickedness, and fiill 
of evil thoughts. How it would rejoice me to 
think that Ralph would be for ever removed 
from his influence ! — as he will be, if he do but 
consent to going to Canada. I. have, however, 
made up my mind that I will never— if [ can 
avoid it — say a word to him in his friend's dis- 
paragement, as I believe it is no longer possible 
Robert Falkner should (even indirectly) injure 
me, and as what I could tell is cx)nnected with 
subjects so disagreeable, I might almost say so 
dangerous — that only a strong necessity would 
induce me to enter on such. I ought to tell 
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you that the General has guessed in what re- 
lation little Emma stands to Cecilia ; but as he 
had evidently formed no conclusions whatever 
as to who her mother may be, it is of little 
importance that he should have discovered what 
would, in my opinion, have shortly been ad- 
visable to communicate to him. So free is he 
from any suspicion of the truth, that, after 
saying all in his power on the subject of my 
'folly/ in having Emma here with my own 
child, he added in his open frank way. 

" * I wish poor Mrs. Mowbray were well enough 
to have a talk with me about it — I know she 
would be on my side, and think as I do, that 
the little girl is not in her proper place !' I hope 
that in spite of all, you still think me right in 
holding to my purpose of seeing Ralph again if 
possible ; for though my own feeling has never 
varied, the knowledge of what your uncle thinks, 
has — without altering my views of what ought 
to be done, filled me with such dread of what 
may be the result of my seeking him,' that I 
need the encouragement of knowing that there 
is one person in the world who does not think 
me mad for believing my husband still accessible 
to good feeling and affection! — I will write 
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when I can ; there has been little change here 
in the last few days. Kiss Frank and Harry 
for me ; it seems an age since I saw them ! 

" Your affectionate sister, 

"E. S." 



SECOND LETTER. 

" My dearest Barbara. 

" Your letter has been a great consolation to 
me ; and your conviction strengthens and 
supports me against all that can be urged by 
others. You witnessed Ralph's remorse; you 
could not be deceived ! — I am not disposed to 
cavil, as Everard does, at his not asking me to 
join him. I so thoroughly understand the 
feeling which prevented his doing so ! I know 
what it must have been to him to write that 
letter, and what he must have endured in asking 
me to take pity on Emma. She, poor little 
thing, will not henceforth be a burden on me, 
or on any one ; for though her mother could 
not openly leave her any thing, Everard has 
promised that all she has at her own disposal 
shall eventually become the property of the child. 
I heard yesterday that Lord Eversdale died 
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suddenly last week, and that Lady Eversdale 
will — contrary, as it would seem, to general 
expectation — ^be a very wealthy widow, and 
have raore money at her command than she 
ever had in the life- time of her husband, by 
whose penuriousness she now profits. I wonder 
what her feelings will be when she learns — 
as she sooner or later must — the fatal conse- 
quences of her treachery ! For that she wrote the 
letter which has been the direct cause of all our 
misery, there can be no doubt. I am so glad 
you liked to go to Hurst Farm I — it will be 
such a comfort to me when I do cross the sea, 
to know that you are there, to be able to 
have the little girls under your charge; for 
Cecilia has never been one night away from me, 
and Emma is hardly used as yet to her brother's 
rough plays. Fortunately the two little creatures 
agree well, and are most happy together. 
Indeed the only pleasure I now have, besides 
writing to you, is going to look at them and 
play with them, when I can be spared out of 
this room : — You say you pity so deeply ' the 
two persons now watching over Gertrude,' 
and assuredly they need your sympathy. But 
I yet believe there is one other far away, who 
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is more unhappy than either — you cannot, I 
know, feel entirely as I do ; but still I believe 
you will hope and pray for him too, were it 
only for the sake of your affectionate sister, 

"Ellen Stapylton." 



THIRD LETTER. 

"My dearest Barbara, 

"I snatch a minute to tell you that an 
alteration for the worse has taken place in 
Gertrude, and I cannot now think she has 
many days — perhaps not many hours — before 
her. She herself is fully prepared for the 
change that awaits her. Would that a portion 
of the same peace could be imparted to her 
brother ! — His inward disturbance makes every- 
thing fret him; and he gives way to his 
irritation as I never saw him do before. This 
morning, some trifling remark of mine 
(arising I believe out of the mention of a 
note I had received from Mrs. Thorold) seemed 
suddenly to remind him of my intention of 
going to France when all is over here ; and . 
he said in a sort] of sullen tone, ' so you hold 
to that ? if I had the smallest right over you, 
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you should never cross my threshold for such 
an end !' I made no answer ; and could see 
that he was immediately vexed with himself for 
having, in a manner so contrary to his habits 
and principles, expressed an opinion he had no 
power to enforce. In the midst of all this I do 
not feel fatigue of body ; but the weariness and 
constant agitation of mind is beyond anything I 
ever endured. 

" Two o'clock, p.m. 

" Gertrude is lying in a sort of apparent stupor ; 
but I know she is more alive to what goes on 
than she seems, for when I was sitting by her 
not long ago, she made me put ray ear to her 
lips while she whispered distinctly, 'The mo- 
ment I am gone, make haste to join your husband, 
let Everard say or think what he will. You wish 
it — and you ought to do it — for it will give him 
a last chance ; and you will never be happy else !' 
I cannot tell you how grateful I felt to her ! 
She said no more ; but 1 saw she per- 
ceived how much moved I was, while I assured 
her that such was my intention, and thanked 
her for her sympathy. 
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" Five o'clock, p.m. 



" Since writing the last page I have had a note 
from Mr. Wickham, which tells me where 
Ralph is at least likely to be found ; though it 
would seem he had been wandering about ; and 
that his last letter requiring no immediate 
answer — he had given no particulars concerning 
his own present movements. Still, I know 
where he was two days ago ; and shall perhaps 
write to him there ; though not if — as is possi- 
ble — I should prove likely to reach him myself 
as soon as a letter. I do not think I can to-day 
add more to this collection of melancholy 
fragments. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

" Ellen Stapylton." 

Not many hours after the foregoing letter was 
penned, Ellen sat alone with her cousin Everard 
in a room adjoining Gertrude's. 

All was now over ; his sister had been at last 
released from her troubled existence ; and Man- 
seD, now only mindful of her warmth of heart, 
and of the attachment she had shown him dur- 
ing the last three years, bewailed her loss — " her 
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disastrous fate and untimely end," as he termed 
it, with outbursts of grief, and little disguised 
transports of revengeful anger, which struck 
terror into the soul of his fellow-mourner, who 
nevertheless, whenever she could hope to be 
heard, sought by every soothing word to calm 
the violence of his emotions. 

*' It comes to this," said he ; " that I am in 
two ways bereaved through Stapylton's deeds, 
and when you go, Ellen, as it seems you will, 
nothing is left me to love or be loved by — I am 
alone in the world, and must so remain for 
life !" 

" Must that be so ?" asked Ellen timidly, but 
with an earnestness which left no doubt as to 
her meaning. 

" Yes — it must ;" replied he, averting his face 
from her's ; " for where she even willing to let 
the ties I broke be re-knitted — I cannot — will 
not — with my sister's corpse before my eyes, and 
her disgrace for ever gnawing at my heart — con- 
sent to do that which would necessitate my 
foregoing the right to treat my worst enemy as 
such, when and wheresoever I met him ! Don't 
shudder or clasp your hands, Ellen ; I have told 
you, and tell you again now that I am not going 
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to search him out over land and sea, as — right 
or wrong — I confess I have beeen tempted to 
do. You may seek him without fear of my 
following; you may — if he lets you — make 
yourself as happy as you please with him ; and 
if he stay where he is, or if you can get him 
(which I much doubt) to Canada, I shall not 
disturb such peace as you may enjoy. Only, 
if he treads English ground, I am not so base as 
for my own personal pleasure and delight to cut 
off from myself the power, the chance of doing 
justice ! No, no, I see what you are going to 
say — know it already ; and if I could make 
peace out of true Christian love and charity, I will 
allow it would be all well. But such charity 
must be true if it is to avail ; and mine would 
be feigned— would be a mockery of God, and a 
shame to myself! For if / made peace with 
Stapylton, why would it be, but because I could 
not live without his sister ? And to speak or act 
a lie for that or any other end, would be to make 
myself as unworthy of her as contemptible in 
my own sight !" 

Ellen saw it would be useless to . attempt 
reasoning with a man so maddened by sense of 
injury ; but said, with a deep sigh : 
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" There is much — only too much — to excuse 
you, Everard ; but, I trust for your own sake 
you may not always entertain such hard, such 
unbending feelings." 

" You think me hard," replied he, somewhat 
more calmly, " and perhaps it is true ; but I am 
so in the first instance to myself; for how 
could I more completely rob my life of all en- 
joyment than by giving up Barbara ? Yet you 
know that, conscious of my small power to 
rule myself if ever in the brother's sight, I 
have no business to seek an union with the 
sister." 

" Then," said Ellen, after a long pause, " if 
you were certain, absolutely certain, of never 
seeing Ralph again, you would not scruple to 
make yourself happy ?" 

" Certain — absolutely certain," repeated he, 
slowly. " Why do you say such things, Ellen ? 
I don't know but you are a kind of serpent, 
with all your innocent looks and ways !" 

"I say so, because if Ralph agrees, as I 
expect he will, to his uncle's and my plan of 
our living, in Canada, it is most unlikely that he 
ever will set foot in England. Once established 
out there, a thousand reasons both of convenience 
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and of feeling, would be all but sure to keep 
him there for life." 

" Most unlikely ! all but sure !" said he, again 
repeating her words. " That would be fair enough 
assurance in many cases; but, do you *see, 
Ellen, I must not only be certified that I shall 
never be called on to shake hands with Sta- 
pylton, but certified also that I shall never 
be so situated as to raise the world's sus- 
picion by shunning him. I must have as full 
certainty of this as human agreements can 
afford, before I make myself — supposing it yet 
open to me — your husband's brother-in-law." 

" The truth is," cried she, with an accent of 
bitterness most rarely to be traced in her gentle 
voice, " that you cannot be satisfied without 
literally banishing Ralph his country! His 
being a virtual exile will not content you !" 

" There were heathen cities of old," observed 
Mansell with cold severity, " whose laws 
punished such actions as his yet more rigorously. 
We are grown enlightened and indulgent," added 
he with scornful irony. 

" Well too that it is so !" answered she " when 
we consider what the best of us are ! Everard, 
I have always looked on you as better than most 

VOL. in. N 
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men — more disinterested — more ruled by princi- 
ple than others ; yet for all that, you are now 
become so rancorous — so deadly in your hatred, 
that you will rather be cruel to yourself and 
others than forego one tittle of what you look 
on as its due ! Will you not give me the com- 
fort of hoping that in the event of our going 
to Canada — you will do, what would go so 
far to aiFord me peace ? Gertrude too," she 
added in all but a whisper, " suffered so much 
from the thought of your happiness having 
been flung away through her ! She besought 
me so earnestly to endeavour to repair the evil !" 

Mansell remained long buried in gloomy 
silence, which he at last broke by murmuring 
in an unsteady voice. 

" She wished it — ^you wish it — and — you 
can't suppose, Ellen," he proceeded with firmer 
and quicker utterance, " that 1 don't wish my- 
self beyond all else, to enjoy the greatest 
bliss man ever had within his grasp? But 
my belief is, he will never go to Canada ; and 
his wandering about the continent won't do. 
After the next year or so, 1 know he might 
be here again if he chose." 

" / believe," she replied, " that he will go — 
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if he will not — I shall never urge you on this 
point. But if I prove right, I may reckon on 
what you will do ?" asked she with a glance of 
eager hope. 

" Yes, — if he goes — and if I am ensured of 
his staying there." 



N 2 
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CHAPTER VQL 

In the interior of a much frequented cafe^ 
situated in one of the principle sea-port towns 
of France, there might be. found at the time 
we are speaking of an unusally motley assem- 
bly. There were specimens of various nations, 
and various classes, that is — of persons who 
had at a more or less distant period belonged 
to various classes ; for at the present moment 
all, or most, might not be unfairly judged 
from their appearance and demeanour, to be 
members of that numerous and unsatisfactory 
body commonly denominated " adventurers," 
who, habitually straying about the world at the 
expense — and to the annoyance-— of more settled 
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and orderly mortals, are every now and then 
called into notice, and gathered into masses, 
by the force of political changes, or the attrac- 
tion of hopeful speculations. It was not pre- 
cisely a revolution in that or the neighbouring 
countries — nor yet the report of a newly found 
" El Dorado " across the seas — which had 
had the magnetic power of congregating the 
groups now assembled in the above-men- 
tioned cafi\ but an expedition which at 
once partook of the character of an irregular 
warfare in a sufficiently lawless region, and of 
an emigration holding out, in the eyes of the 
sanguine, chances of wealth and advancement 
to those who lived and struggled through the 
scramble of the next three or four years. 

Amidst the more closely interesting events of 
our own country and continent, prosy as they 
might be during the long European peace 
which then threatened to be eternal — we oc- 
casionally heard tales from afar which made us 
aware of the existence of tyrannies for whose 
match we must look into the pages of ancient — 
and what many call — fabulous history. We 
heard also of attempts at resistance, which, 
unable to be brought to a successftil issue by 
the ill-combined and easily crushed efforts of a 
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helpless enervated race, were then only likely to 
prosper, when they attracted attention enough to 
bring them European auxiliaries, who, mostly as 
demoralized as those they came to guide and assist, 
retained at least the pith and spirit of the '^ old 
countries " they had rid of their presence, and 
might always (if they escape the climate) lord it 
over the slavish and indolent nations of the land 
they had been summoned to jfree. Such a 
tyranny — such an armed opposition to it, were 
at this time as much talked of as their distance 
from most people's home interests admitted ; and 
some of those men of broken fortunes and 
doubtful names who are apt to catch at such 
opportunities, were busy organizing a force, 
which, by strengthening the garrison of the 
resisting city was before long to overthrow the 
power of the self-established despot of the 
surrounding state ; and was moreover (said the 
promoters of the enterprize) to become there- 
upon possessed of influence and advantages, 
which might be sought for in vain at home. 
Matters were now ripening for the undertaking ; 
fimds were collecting ; means of transport being 
secured ; and a good deal of moving to and fro 
had begun — a good deal of recruiting (if the 
phrase may be used) was going on. So that, as 
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the town of which we are speaking, was the 
temporary head-quarters of one who intended to 
be himself the leader of such volunteers as 
he could get together, it became also the 
rendezvous of a number of persons, who, it is 
to be supposed, possessed passports, &c., as they 
could not otherwise have beeq admitted within 
the gates, but the greater part of whom would 
have been puzzled to explain their general 
means of living, or to give an account of the 
expedients to which they had had recourse to 
provide for their exigencies of the present 
moment. 

Such being the materials out of which the 
company was formed, it is unnecessary to enter 
into any detailed description of its outward 
aspect ; for few are unacquainted with the air 
and physiognomy common to the kind of in- 
dividuals' composing the knots and isolated 
pairs, scattered about the coffee-room, who, 
though exhibiting every variety of dark and 
fair, tall and short, smooth and whiskered — 
were with scarcely an exception, marked by 
that unmistakable stamp, which betrays to the 
fellow-countryman of each, one of the " black 
sheep," of his nation or city. The larger part 
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of the assembly consisted of Frenchmen; but 
there were also Germans, Swiss, a few Spaniards 
— most of whom said they had left their respec- 
tive countries for political reasons — and three or 
four Englishmen — decidedly unfavorable re- 
presentatives of " Perfide AlbionJ' 

While these talked, listened, discussed ways 
and means, differed in opinion, criticized the 
talents and plans of those who affected to take 
the lead among them — or, leaving such topics 
for those interested in them, simply compared 
the respective merits of actresses and Res- 
taurants, one tall Englishman sat aloof from 
the rest, eyeing the crowd in general — and his 
own countrymen in particular, with a scorn he 
was at no pains to conceal. He had nothing of 
the low-bred swagger to be remarked among 
many around him ; but his look and manner 
indicated a haughtiness, a reserve bordering on 
discourtesy, as repulsive to the generality as the 
less stately and more familiar conceit of other 
inmates of the saloon. There was nothing 
military in the cut of his dress (as there was 
more or less in that of almost all the others) but 
there was something imposing in his air and 
countenance; and when he rose and moved, 
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whoever noticed him would have said " he had a 
soldier-like figure." 

" He was in the — th. formerly ; was with 
it in India, when quite a young fellow — and 
saw service there;" observed one of his dis- 
reputable-looking countrymen to another; 
" but," continued the speaker, " he is cursedly 
proud and disagreeable ; and I should be glad to 
know what of?" 

Little heeding the judgment pronounced on 
him, the subject of these remarks betook him- 
self to a window, where, turning his back on 
the rest of the world he proceeded to examine 
and count the contents of a once well-filled 
purse of Napoleons. 

" It will just do ;" said he to himself; " and 
with what little I expect, will serve to carry me 
out. When there, I conclude I shall fare like 
the rest ; and whether by pay or plunder, 1 
suppose we shall live — or die — some way or 
another — it matters little how ; as well there as 
any were else. I only wish there were no other 
Englishmen here. When one is among such a 
crew, one would prefer not having blackguards 
of one's own country to claim acquaintance and 
familiarity from one. But if I am not knocked 

N 3 
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on the head, or dead of a fever in the course of 
this year or the next, I may be able to cut the 
concern, and take up the life of the wandering 
Jew elsewhere. It scenes stranger day after day 
that I don't hear from Falkner ! I begin to 
think he is like all the rest; and / had 
claims on him ; though I have none on the 
women." 

A long train of painful and irritating thoughts 
succeeded the foregoing reflections, while his 
countenance became more and more impressed 
with that look, half soured, half hardened, 
which not unfrequently sits on the face of 
those whose pride enables them to repress — 
but no ways to stifle a constant sense of un- 
happiness and mortification ; and as he leaned 
against the wall, gazing gloomily before him, 
he was absolutely unconscious of all that was 
being debated in loud tones beside him, in a 
language he perfectly understood, though he 
had no fluent use of it. Ralph Stapylton, for, 
as may have been guessed, it was he whom 
the low ebb of his fortunes had brought to this 
position, stood long thus thinking over the un- 
satisfactory past, and striving to tame himself 
into endurance of the present iron necessity. 
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which was sending him in sheer desperation, 
to take part in a quarrel he was indifferent 
to, among companions whom he despised, tiU 
his meditations were interrupted by the ap- 
proach of one of the waiters belonging to his 
temporary abode in the " Hotel du Midi," who, 
addressing him without much ceremony, an- 
nounced with a somewhat knowing look " that 
a lady was inquiring for him." 

Stapylton, as soOn as he took in his 
meaning, stared incredulously at the man, 
and on his repeating his intelligence said coldly, 
" that it must concern some of the other gen- 
tlemen now tenanting the hotel, as he ex- 
pected ng one, and that there must be some 
mistake." 

The waiter persisted, however, that it was 
" Mr. St^-pil-tonne " and no other, for whom 
an English lady was waiting, and had said she 
would wait any time till his return. 

The " H6tel du Midi " was but a little way 
down the street where the oaf^ stood ; and 
Stapylton, more disconcerted than flattered by 
the news, which appeared to excite some amuse- 
ment among those of his future comrades who 
were within hearing, left the house in uneasy 
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consideration as to who could possibly have 
sought him out ? 

" I trust in Heaven," he thought, " that it 
is not Gertrude flying to me from her brother's 
reproaches !" and he turned round in the street 
to ask the waiter if the lady were tall and 
dark-haired? 

" Not tall — certainly,'' replied the man. 
" C'^tait plut6t une petite dame," but whether 
dark or fair he could not state, as she had 
kept her veil down. Stapylton felt in a mea- 
sure relieved! and began to inquire of him- 
self which among the damsels who had during 
the last two years helped him to get rid of 
time and money, was likely to be so ill off for 
friends as to be reduced to put up with him 
in his present condition, and a voyage to South 
America ? 

* " She must be fallen very low, whoever she 
is," thought he, as he entered the hotel (which, 
though by no means the first in the place, was 
nevertheless full from the entresol to the garret) 
and making his way at once to his own apart- 
ment, was at first surprised to see no one in it, 
but was told by the waiter who followed him, 
" that he believed the lady was still in the 
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garden, from whence, if Mr. Stapylton pleased, 
he would conduct her." 

Mr. Stapylton assented with a nod to the 
waiter's offer of going in quest of the lady, and 
in the meantime, threw himself sulkily into the 
one chair of tolerably firm construction which 
the room afforded. The chamber was — unusually 
enough in a foreign hotel — on the ground floor ; 
but it was in fact not a place really destined to 
the reception of guests, having been originally 
meant for a kind of lumber-room, the purpose 
of which it had long served ; and it was only 
the crowded state of the house which had 
occasioned its being assigned to Stapylton, for 
whose accommodation it had been partially cleared 
of its contents, and furnished sparely and hastily 
with just those articles which, in all lands calling 
themselves civilized, are reckoned necessaries of 
life. The apartment was good-sized, and fairly 
lighted by a sort of glass-door opening on the 
inner court ; but its appearance was devoid 
of cheerfulness, as well as bare and desolate to 
the last degree. Nor had its present occupant 
done anything to improve its aspect; on the 
contrary, the confusion in which clothes, weapons 
and maps were strewed about upon trunks and 
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ricketty chairs, increased the feeling of discomfort 
suggested by the whole view ; and Stapylton, 
with his back to the glass-door, and looking at 
all that was presented to his eyes, including a 
bed wholly covered with packages, while but 
half concealed by a screen which was supposed 
to perform the office of alcove, observed men- 
tally, " that this was a strange bower for the 
reception of so luxurious a nymph as he supposed 
was come to visit him ; but that it remained to 
be seen how long she would like such quarters." 

This had scarcely passed through his brain, 
when he heard steps from the court behind him ; 
but, perversely resolved not to stir so long as 
he could help it, he remained motionless till his 
ears were struck by the sound of a well-known 
voice asking the waiter in French, " if this were 
indeed the place ? if he were sure ?" 

He rose before the sentence was finished ; 
her doubts were ended as he turned round, 
and Ellen was instantly in his arms. 

It was long before either spoke at all, still 
longer ere either addressed the other con- 
nectedly ; but Stapylton's first distinct words 
were: 

" So you are come ! It is more than I had 
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hoped for many a day ; but Barbara said she or 
you would write." 

" And did you not get my letters ?" asked 
Ellen. 

" Not one — I waited at Dieppe till it seemed 
useless waiting longer ; but though all Falkner's 
and Wickham's letters reached me there, not a 
line came from you ! I should have written to 
Barbara if I hadn't made so sure it was just — 
that she had nothing good to tell/' 

" My dear Ralph," exclaimed she, " what 
must you have thought of me ?" 

" Only," he replied, " that you had had 
enough of me, and that I was getting what I 
had worked for ! But," added he, hastily, " you 
are in black — is that accidental? No, this 
looks like something else," said he, touching 
the black crape veil on the bonnet she had just 
thrown off. " Tell me, Ellen, what has hap- 
pened ?" 

" You knew," replied she, drawing closer to 
him, "that Gertrude was iU when you left 
England ? I should else have been here before. 
I thought Barbara told you that ?" 

" Yes, but I had not supposed that the ill- 
ness 1 heard of then could have led to 
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— could have occasioned — ^but how has it 
been ?" 

" It was — that Everard discovered the truth — 
she never recovered from the effects of that blow 
— and she died in my arms, four days back, tran- 
quiUy and resignedly." 

On hearing these words, which brought home 
to him that consciousness of having caused fatal 
evil out of which he had argued himself six 
weeks before, Stapylton was smitten at once by 
the whole weight of that remorse he had 
deemed needless, of that tardy pity he had so 
long denied to her who was no more; and 
turning from Ellen, he gave way to a storm of 
feelings he neither sought to hide nor to master. 
She did not venture for some minutes even on 
an attempt to soothe his agony ; but she drew 
near at last, and leaning over him tenderly, 
besought him "for her sake to calm himself. 
She might, if he would listen, tell him things 
that — if they could not console — yet would 
perhaps moderate his anguish." He did listen ; 
at least he gradually heard and understood the 
affectionate words whispered in his ear by so 
gentle a voice ; the sighs and groans which had 
broken from him like the involuntarily extorted 
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tokens of severe bodily pain, lessened in depth 
and frequency ; and taking Ellen's hand he 
pressed it between both his in silence. 

" I may be thankful," said he after a time, 
" that she did so die — tranquilly — resignedly — 
in your arms — I wish I were sure of as much 
for myself! The course into which I had 
helped her was not likely to end so — nor would 
it — but for you, who saved her from its usual 
and natural termination." 

" God be praised that I was so enabled !" 
cried Ellen fervently. 

"You did so," continued he, "in spite of 
taunts and discouragement on my part to which 
I now look back with shame. But you had 
something more to tell me ?" 

" Gertrude would not send you her * forgive- 
ness,' because, she said, * where two have sinned 
equally there is no room for such;' but she 
desired you might learn that she had overcome 
all the bitter and rancorous feelings she had too 
long cherished towards you, and that she hoped 
and prayed warmly for your happiness in this 
world and the next." 

" It is more than I deserve ;" said Stapylton, 
"yet I am glad (rather for her sake than my own) 
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that she could speak and feel so; but, in one 
sense at least I was the greatest sinner of the 
two, inasmuch as / was bound and she was 
free." He was again silent for a long time, till 
looking eagerly in his wife's face he cried hastily, 
" now speak to me of my dear Barbara, Ellen ! 
Where is she ? —how is she ?" 

" She is at my cottage with the children." 

" That is but half an answer — how is she ?" 
repeated he. 

" She is not ill ;" replied Ellen, " but when I 
have said that, I am afraid it is all 1 can say 
that would give you any pleasure." 

" That means," said he, " that she has never 
lifted up her head since I saw her — and — but 
I understand the whole only too well ; it is as I 
guessed then ; that cousin of your's changed 
his mind upon grounds I have to answer for, 
as I have for all the rest I am doomed to learn ! 
I have killed one," proceeded he vehemently, 
" and made myself hated by the other — ^for that 
must be so, though you have not said it to me 
in words. I have been fatal to all I came 
near !" 

" Not to all !" said Ellen soothingly. 

" No — ^I have not absolutely — ^literally — des- 
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troyed you. But I have gone as near it as I 
could without poison or dagger ! Confess 
yourself, Ellen, that it has been so ! You are 
twenty-five now, are you not ?" said he looking 
intently at her. " Yes, there are ten years 
between us — and you seem scarcely so old ; 
but no one could look at you without seeing 
in your eyes that you have known a whole age 
of sorrow !" 

" I am tired just now — and have had for the 
last month great fatigue and anxiety." 

" Fatigue ! anxiety ! I believe you !" said he 
straining her to his breast ; " but it is some- 
thing that you are alive, that you are here." 

" I was wretched — ^unspeakably wretched," 
she whispered, " all the time I knew you sus- 
pected me ! I believe 1 should have died had I 
not had Cecilia night and day in my arms !" 

" Then Cecilia has done me a belter turn 
than I had a right to expect from her, consider- 
ing all things. But why did you hurry on here 
without waiting to rest from all you had been 
going through ?" 

" I wished so much to see you — to tell you — 
to make sure — and what most hastened me at 
the last, was the fear you should learn poor 
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Gertrude's death in the papers. I thought it 
would be less dreadful, if I were here to say 
many things to you which could not be written. 
They thought me mad for setting out ; and 
they said you would rather be without me ; but 
I knew they were mistaken ! and how thankful 
1 am that I came !" 

" Are you ?" said Stapylton, taking both her 
hands, and gazing steadfastly at her* " You 
are a bold woman, considering the experience 
you have had ! But," continued he seating 
her on a chest which stood, against the white- 
washed wall, and placing himself beside her. " I 
am not going to refuse a luck which contrasts 
so strangely with my deserts ; and in truth I 
need something to counterbalance the know- 
ledge that Barbara is miserable. Tell me 
though, may it not be a curable wound ? or are 
her feelings towards that man so deep-rooted as 
to leave no room for ordinary calculations on 
what must in time be the result of absolute 
hopelessness ?" 

" In time — in a long time — it is impossible 
to say what may befall ;" replied she, " but 
Barbara has for four years lived in the firm 
reliance of being as now my cousin's wife ; her 
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mind has been fixed on him, and him only ; and 
I believe it would be as hard — as impossible for 
her to turn her thoughts upon another, as for 
me to turn mine from you." 

"Then," said Stapylton, shaking his head, 
" there is little good to be looked for. But he 
can't love her, Ellen.'' » 

" He does love her," answered she, " and I 
should have thought that you, Ralph, might 
understand — " 

" I don't deny," interrupted he, " that he is 
justified ; if I thought otherwise he might hear 
of it yet ! — ^but, if he loved her as she is worthy 
to be loved, he could not choose but overleap 
objections, strong though they be." 

" And I am not without hopes," said Ellen, 
" that he may do so — that he may in time view 
what he did look on as his actual duty, less 
sternly." 

" And change his mind again ?" asked Sta- 
pylton, with a scornful smile, which, however, 
passed instantly from his lips. " That I should 
be doomed to wish that man would take pity on 
my sister !" exclaimed he, in bitterness of soul. 
" But what makes you think so ?" he asked. 

" I had a long conversation with him but a few 
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hours after his poor sister had breathed her last, 
which left me in the belief that he wanted very 
little excuse to himself for retracting an over- 
hasty determination, * if/ as he said, * he could 
ever be forgiven for having made it/ " 

" And forgiven I suppose he would be," said 
Stapylton, looking down, " should he condescend 
to cast his eyes again on the most beautiful girl, 
and— as I had thought— the highest spirited, in 
the three kingdoms ! but one lives to learn — 
and I have nothing now to say in the matter." 

" Don't speak so, Ralph, I entreat you !" 
cried Ellen. 

" Well, Fll not say what vexes you — I can 
do no less ; but as to my being pleased with the 
notion of his having her — especially after dis- 
carding her — the thing's impossible. Yet," 
added he, after a pause, " I should be glad of 
her forgiveness too ; and I shall hardly get it, I 
am sensible, till she is gratified by chaining 
herself for life to that proud, cold — but I am 
not to abuse him any more ! What makes you 
smile, Ellen ?" asked he, as his eyes met those 
of his wife in which a faint and momentary ex- 
pression of pleasure sparkled, while her lips 
wreathed slightly. 
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" Did I smile ?" said she, " it must have 
been, at the thought of how inconceivable one 
person's preferences are to another; I believe 
/ appear as incomprehensible to Everard as 
Barbara does to you." 

" I dare say ; natural enough," observed he ; 
" and I conclude it was he who told you on what 
a fool's errand you were coming here?" his 
brow darkening as he said the words, though 
at the same moment he drew her closer to him. 

''Not he only," she replied; "you are not 
to think that." 

" And you have come in the teeth of all 
advisers — come alone too ! I wonder at your 
venturing ! But I don't understand how they 
could let you set out absolutely alone.'* 

"Charles Thorold had gone to Corfu; so 
you know there was no one ; — for as to your 
unde — he is very kind — and would, I dare say 
have—" 

" Gone any where else with you ? Well, 
he is right not to sanction folly ; and thinking, 
as of course he did, that your letters could not 
have failed to come to hand, I must have ap- 
peared outrageously negligent in his eyes, to 
say no more. He thinks you mad as it is; 
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what would he if he knew all ? if he did but 
suspect the half of what you have had to 
endure ! and through the faults of others ! 
That one should suffer for one's own faults," 
continued he after a pause, " is all fair ; — but how 
strange it is that, when one has suffered for 
one's faults — ^and when one knows it too — 
one should — after boyhood — repeat the ac- 
tions which have already bought one short 
pleasure with long vexation. What folly ! 
what madness ! How inconceivable when one 
views it coolly !" 

" If I were sure you would not be angry, 
Ralph," she began, " I think I could tell you 
how that has happened — at least how it has 
happened to you." 

" 1 shall not be angry with you to-day ;" 
replied he with a slight smile, " so tell me." 

"Then I think the reason why you have 
been often tempted again, in spite of having pre- 
viously felt the bad effects of similar faults, is, 
that you had never truly repented of the for- 



mer ones." 



"Why I couldn't help repenting of what 
I was suffering from !" cried he. 

" Not in my sense of the word ;" she con- 
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tinued earnestly though mildly, and blushing 
at her own daring in asserting her views. " I 
have seen you regret your faults — regret them 
deeply — because you felt their consequences, 
because you saw me and others made unhappy 
through them ; and for those reasons you 
wished you had not done such things. But 
it is grieving over them independently of their 
results, as offences against God as well as in- 
juries to man — it is seeking for help from 
above in order to aid one's own unsteady re- 
solutions — it is striving with all one's power to 
atone for past evil, and attain to future good — 
that I mean when I speak of repentance !" 

" You certainly attach a far wider meaning to 
the word than I have been used to give it ; but 
your view hangs upon a totally different system 
to that in ordinary acceptation," observed he. 

" It is different to what your's has been," was 
her answer. 

"And you think," he resumed, "that had 
mine resembled your's more, I should have been 
less subject to these relapses at which I was 
just now wondering?" 

" I am sure of it !" exclaimed she con- 
fidently. 

VOL. in. o 
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" Sure is a bold word ;" he rejoined ; " but — 
if it were only probable, it would be much in 
favour of your views ; and I have had little 
satisfaction enough in following out my own. 
Well ! they say it is never too late to mend ; 
but yoiu* kind of repentance is hard work for a 
middle-aged sinner." 

" You have taken one step towards it," said 
she, " in allowing that it is needed — I shall live 
to see the rest follow." 

" It may," he replied, " I won't answer for it ; 
but I wish to be otherwise than I have been ; 
and will not fail in endeavours, so far as they 

go- 

" Then I'm happier," cried she, " than I 

have been for years and years ! happier much 

than that last summer at Woodthorpe !" 

" You're easily made so," he answered, " I 
must confess ; when a word from me forms the 
peace of your mind, and such a palace as this 
for your sojourn can give you satisfaction !" 

As he spoke he looked round him at the 
comfortless apartment with an indescribable 
appearance of annoyance and disgust, while his 
wife said with perfect serenity " that what had 
done for him would do for her, and that he 
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would be very foolish to mind on her account 
what he had put up with himself." 

" Then I am very foolish ;" returned he, 
" for I can't bear bringing you into this den. 
In Jermyn Street at all events there were chairs 
you could sit upon !" 

"Don't remind me of those dreadful days 
and nights !" cried she, closing her eyes for a 
moment. 

" They were dreadful !" he repeated, " though 
if it had not been for them, and for what 
followed, I should never have ftdly known what 
1 possessed in you. And yet," continued he 
with a sort of shudder, " that knowledge, bought 
so dearly ! could not shield me from suspecting 
— from believing — that of which three times 
the proof offered ought never to have persuaded 
me! But I had my punishment — then and 
now ; though some think I made myself un- 
commonly happy for the last two years." 

" I never thought so !" said Ellen tenderly. 

" Never ?" asked he. " Well, I believe you ; 
for somehow you know me better than all the 
rest of them !" 

After these words, he appeared to sink into a 
fit of gloomy abstraction ; whether his mind 

o 2 
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had flown back to Gertrude — her love — her 
hatred — and her untimely end — or pondered 
generally over the whole tissue of his own 
wayward fate ; but Ellen roused him from his 
reverie by asking " if he could listen now to 
plans for their future life and abode ?" 

He assented without much air of interest, and 
she began to unfold to him the project of their 
making their home in Canada, which she had 
meant to lay before him in the second of those 
letters he never received. He listened attentively; 
appeared to regard what was offered to his con- 
sideration as feasible, and on the whole wise ; 
but when she had explained everything, and 
duly repeated his uncle's opinions and counsels 
on this and that point, she was somewhat dis- 
appointed by his saying coldly, " You must not 
be surprised, Ellen, if I give no token of pleasure 
in all this, though I thoroughly agree with you 
that the life I can live out there will suit me 
far better than lounging about any part of the 
continent, or lurking obscurely (after the next 
year or two) in some hole or corner of my own 
country. I am convinced the plan is a good 
one, for me especially; I only hope you may 
not find settling there too rough a business 
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for yourself; but the truth is — that in giving 
up England and my interests there — I give up 
everything except yourself that I care for ! 
Whether I am in Canada or in Calais makes 
no difference as to that; and I can't express 
any of the sort of satisfaction I suppose I 
ought to feel just now, though my reason is 
convinced of the advantage of inha])iting a real 
home of my own wherever it may be ; and I 
think I am sensible of some little difference 
made in my future fate by having to go into 
banishment mth you, instead of without you." 

" I am not — I ought not to be surprized," 
said she, ** at your inability to look more cheer- 
fidly on our prospects. It is so different for 
you to what it is for me, who have nothing to 
look to beyond you and the children ! but 1 am 
glad you think the project good in itself," and 
she now proceeded to tell him all she had 
planned and hoped on the subject of Emma, 
adding that she had promised Gertrude in her 
last moments to keep the child under her own 
eye as long as she lived. 

His reply was to caress her tenderly, but 
without speaking a word for some time. When 
he did speak, it was to express " that he could 
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have nothing to say against her intention ; but 
— was she not laying on herself more than 
she could bear in the long run ?" 

** I think not," replied she ; " and I expect 
every thing to go well and happily— especially if 
— as I hope — you should love Cecilia as much 
as her sister." 

" I don't think there is any danger of my 
liking her less^^^ he said ; adding as if to himself, 
" there is more chance the other way." 

It was now settled between them (as it was 
too late for Stapylton to dispatch the business he 
must conclude before quitting the town,) that 
they should stay where they were till the middle 
of next day, when they would set out together 
for that sea port whence Ellen was to return to 
England, for the purpose of making every 
necessary arrangement preparatory to their 
voyage across the Atlantic. Stapylton was of 
course to remain behind for the present, and 
only to join his family at the moment of their 
sailing. He gradually appeared to feel less 
distaste to the general aspect of the future now 
presented to him, and showed — as was his habit 
— more by manner than words his strong sense 
of Ellen's extreme and constant affection. But 
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as the evening drew on, the dark cloud again 
overshadowed him ; he rose from his seat and 
paced up and down the room in silence ; till at 
length stopping suddenly in his walk he ex- 
claimed vehemently. 

" I don't know but what I am about the 
most disgraceful thing I ever did in my life ! 
It is not fair ; it is making too good a bargain 
for myself — think again, Ellen ; it is not too 
late ! Are you wise to give yourself and all 
you have into such hands ?" 

" I don't know if I am," said she ; " but I 
had determined to trust you, and mean it still," 
she added, confidingly, "unless you yourself 
draw back from even the tacit pledge you would 
give. 

" It is a deep one," he replied, ** for it is an 
engagement so to act as that you may never 
repent re-uniting yourself with a disappointed, 
dispirited, harsh-tempered, impoverished man. 
I wish I could trust myself as much as you 
trust me ; but your risk shall be as little as I 
can make it ; and my scruples must sleep now, 
though I can't kill them !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Next morning, as soon as Stapylton had 
gone out to execute the various matters of 
business it was necessary he should transact 
before his departure, Ellen, who counted on his 
absence for a couple of hours or more, and 
who deemed it advisable to lose no time in 
making known his acceptance of the Canadian 
plan to her cousin Everard, hastened to dispose 
her writing materials on the unsteady table. 
In her newly recovered feelings of hope and 
thankfulness, she thought she could not rejoice 
enough at the happy chance of not having been 
too closely questioned as to her cousin's feelings 
and intentions regarding Barbara. For she was 
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^ell aware that the slightest suspicion on Sta« 
pylton's part of his residence in Canada being 
exacted as a sine qud non by Mansell before he 
would, by marrying his sister, tacitly renounce 
the full measure of his enmity, was likely to 
enstu-e his rejection of the whole plan ; and she 
had therefore refrained from communicating any 
more than her beUef of what his inclinations 
were. Still less was it to be supposed that she 
could obtain for her cousin an actual agreement 
to the terms imposed — a promise from Stapyl- 
ton never to set foot in England ; but she 
hoped that Everard was willing enough to be 
justified in his own eyes, not to insist farther on 
an absolutely unattainable condition, when his 
end would be virtually accomplished without. 

In this hope, and with the eager wish to 
render those happy in whom she was most 
interested, she began her letter to Mansell, 
acquainting him with her husband's consent 
to inhabit the Canadian property, representing 
to him anew the great improbability of his ever 
attempting to revisit England, and endeavour- 
ing to convince him of the sufficiency of the 
assurance thus given that they would never 
meet again ; while she besought him " to rest 

o 3 
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satisfied with this security, and not to require 
humiliating concessions which she could not 
expect to see granted." 

She had proceeded so far when Stapylton 
returned suddenly, earlier by a full hour than 
she had expected, and asked abrubtly, "to 
whom she was writing ?" 

" To my cousin Everard," answered she, 
without raising her head from the paper over 
which it was bent, and in so low a tone that 
her words were inaudible to her husband, who 
repeated his question, to which she this time 
replied with a distinct though unsteady utter- 
ance, her face and neck flushing deeply as she 
pronounced the name. Stapylton gazed on her 
with a searching eye ; a look of reproach and 
suspicion which she could ill brook ; and which 
increased the confusion that excited his dis- 
pleased attention and surprise. 

" To your cousin Everard !" repeated he. 
" Well, there is no harm in that ; but you need 
not look so scared, though I am so terrific — ^I 
am not going to stab you for it." 

This was said with an attempt at irony, which 
was not successful enough to hide the angry 
earnest lurking beneath. 
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Ellen's fear was redoubled, she shook from 
head to foot, the pen dropped from her hand, 
and the sight of her emotion kindling him to 
headlong passion, he said, " he supposed she 
was bound to give an account of her doings 
day by day to the confessor cousin, to whom 
she liked to refer everything 1" 

" Strange, indeed," continued he, more vio- 
lently, " that both my wife and my sister choose 
to pin their faith on that fellow ! Time was 
when I would and could have forbidden the 
meddling of any confessor, priest or layman in 
my household ; but taken back on good beha- 
viour as I am, I must stand by quietly, what- 
ever is done ! Oh, there's no fear I should look 
at your letter, I can assure you ! only had I 
known yesterday to whom the first account of 
our happy reconciliation was to be given, I 
would have gone to South America or to 
the devil sooner than broken up our deed of 
separation !" 

" For heaven's sake, Ralph," cried she, " don't 
speak so ! What do you fancy ? what do you 
suspect ?" 

" Suspect ? nothing in the world ; Only 1 
wish I knew why you catne over here !" 
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" Read the letter I beseech you !" exclaimed 
she. " Nay, I claim it of you — I wish you 
now to see it, though I confess I did not, when 
you came in ; you will see why, when you have 
read it." 

He took it after some hesitation, and having 
perused it, said with that half stiff, half vexed 
demeanour with which he usually endeavoured 
to veil a painful sense of shame, " that he was 
bound to ask her pardon for some things which 
had just escaped him under the false impression 
given him by her extraordinary manner." 

"But," contmued he, in a more natural 
though equally displeased tone, " if I have no 
right to complain of you, who, as far as your 
intentions go, have been trying to serve both 
Barbara and me, I have a right to resist and to 
defy the interference of a man who presumes to 
impose terms on me ! If he chooses to treat 
me as his enemy in the full sense of the words, 
he may — I don't say I desire it ; yet there is 
nothing to hinder him ; for this is the land of 
liberty in that sense, whatever it may be in any 
other ! but if he does not think fit to require from 
me satisfaction in the established form for injuries 
dealt him, it is no business of his to prescribe 
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other penalties. There is no law, I take it, 
banishing offenders of my sort the realm ! It 
he chooses to marry my sister, and she chooses 
to marry him, he may do it, or he may let it 
alone. But if he or you think to get out of 
me an engagement never to set my foot in my 
native land, you are mistaken. No — the Cana- 
dian plan sounded all very fair in itself; only I 
understand its drift rather too well now. 1 can 
return to England in a year or so by adopting 
some measures, which have their disadvantage 
(as what has not ?) but which are feasible ; and 
I will rather live there in whatever contrast with 
my former existence, than cut myself off from 
my own country for ever ! So write to your 
cousin ; you have my full leave and sanction ; 
but don't send him this letter, for it would give 
him a most untrue account of my plans and 
intentions, which now are to remain here — 
somewhere on the continent I mean — till such 
time as matters may be arranged for my re- 
turning to England." 

Ellen made no attempt to dispute his will ; 
but sat dejectedly leaning her head on her hand ; 
while he, after witnessing her silent sorrow for a 
time in apparent indifference, left the room with 
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an impatient gesture. As soon as he was gone, 
she bewailed with bitter tears the downfall of 
all her hopes, and reproached herself for her rash 
obstinacy in trusting through blind love to the 
momentary good impulses of the man who had 
thus immediately abused the power she had so 
imprudently restored to him. 

" And I have yielded up my children, and all 
that they and I possess, back into his hands ! 
For what," thought she, " may I not have to 
answer ? Why would I listen to nothing but 
my own weak and idolatrous heart ? Yet will 
he indeed force me to confess that they all knew 
him better than I, who sought to dissuade me 
from this journey ?" But she tried in vain to 
hope ; for her confidence in his honour and 
generosity was shaken, and she was too sensible 
that in his fits of mortified pride, he was 
inexorable. She sat motionless before the 
table, reflecting with horror that Everard's 
prophecies were already in part fulfilled. Would 
they be wholly verified ? What miseries might 
there not yet be in store for her ? She knew 
not how long she remained so absorbed; but 
was roused from her dismal contemplations by 
her husband's re-entering the room and saying 
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sharply, " You are not writing, Ellen ; your letter 
will never be ready." 

"There is not much use in sending any 
now ;'* she replied, " and Barbara will not expect 
to hear sooner than I shall return myself ; as I 
must immediately (even with this change of 
plans,) to get through necessary business, and to 
bring the children over." 

" Will Barbara join us, do you think ?" asked 
he, after a long silence. 

" No, never ! What she will do in future — 
where she will live — I cannot tell you ; but to 
us she comes no more." 

" That is, she will not see me," muttered her 
brother. 

Nor did his wife contradict his observation ; 
and he walked restlessly about the room, appa- 
rently most dissatisfied with himself, yet unable 
to overcome the irritable pride which led him to 
such utter disregard of the happiness of those 
nearest him. At length, he stood still, and 
fixed his eyes on Ellen, saying : 

" You look wretched — worse than when you 
arrived yesterday." 

" Yes," answered she, " I dare say, for I am 
so very unhappy." 
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" I knew you would be !" cried he, impa- 
tiently ; " I said so beforehand, and I am 
sorry, but can't help you." 

" If you would, you could !" exclaimed she, 
clasping her hands beseechingly. 

"Not without disgracing myself," returned 
lie, shortly. 

" It is no disgrace to overcome pride — no 
disgrace to love me and Barbara, who would 
love you again as warmly as ever were she once 
raised from the hopeless dejection — the abyss of 
despondency into which she has sunk !'' 

Stapylton stood awhile with his hand pressed 
to his brow, the painful contraction of which 
betokened the hard struggle within him, and 
said, at length : 

" Well ! I hate the man ; but it is true I owe 
him a heavy debt, and it shall not be my fault 
if she is not made happy the way she has 
chosen — nor shall you begin to repent the 
very day after you have given me everything. 
Write whatever you please to Mansell !" 

Ellen threw herself into his arms, embracing 
him with joy and gratitude unspeakable. 

" Thank God, you have changed !" ex- 
claimed she, when she could express her feelings 
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in words ; " thank God, you have been enabled 
to change yourself! Whatever happens, I was 
not mistaken in you ; and I have not come here 
in vain ! StiD," added she, as she observed the 
unmoved, joyless countenance with which he 
listened, " it is hard you should give up Eng- 
land for two women's sake." 

" T could not in truth live in England," re- 
plied he, "whatever I said just now, except 
at such a sacrifice as would deprive me of all 
satisfaction in it; and were it otherwise," con- 
tinued he pressing her hand, "it is not to 
you and Barbara — but to my own deeds that 
I owe my life-long banishment !" 



While Stapylton remained wearily waiting 
on the French coast till such time as all 
should be ready for his voyage to the place of 
his exile, the monotony of his existence was 
broken by a visit from one whom he had 
begun to think he should scarcely see again. 
Falkner had kept aloof so long as his friend's 
plans continued doubtful, but upon hearing 
from General Thorold (to his great satisfac- 
tion) of the Canadian project, and upon the 
receipt moreover of a letter from Stapylton 
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announcing the same — which letter, though 
brief and dry, betrayed no token of the writer's 
having been given any inconvenient enlighten- 
ment, he resolved to carry on to the last the part 
he had played for so many years, and to set the 
seal to that character of the " best fellow in the 
world," which he had hitherto borne in the 
opinion of the man he deceived and in- 
wardly sneered at. He therefore took advan- 
tage of an opportunity chance afforded him, 
to visit his friend without its coming to the 
ears of that " crotchety cousin " he was bound 
at all events to conciliate; and he had the 
greater facility in doing so, as Stapylton, pre- 
ferring under present circumstances to shun 
the sight of his countrymen, did not make 
Boulogne his abiding place. 

In Falkner's wish " to keep up things," he 
had no precise interest in view ; but he liked 
all he did to be done smoothly, preferred not to 
excite the ill-will even of one who had no pre- 
sent means of retaliating, and from his pliancy 
of nature, had less difficulty than most men in 
going through with whatever was needed for 
leaving the impression he desired. Stapylton, 
who thought his visit long delayed, received him 
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at first with something of coldness; but the 
apparent cordiality of Falkner's manner, his 
sympathy with his griefs, and the warm interest 
he showed in his prospects, soon won him over 
to believe whatever he chose to say in explana- 
tion of his neglect in writing, and tardiness in 
coming. 

It followed that Stapylton's whole soul was 
poured out to his friend as it had never been be- 
fore, and that all that had befallen since their 
parting was related by him with a circumstantial- 
ity very different to his usual style of epitomizing 
whatever regarded himself personally. Falkner 
listened with even more interest than he cared 
to show; and he agreed with Stapylton that 
though "all's well that ends well," it had nearly 
been *' a bad business" about the letters. 

** Wickham was an excellent fellow, but care- 
less sometimes ; he, or some of his people must 
have mislaid them, and probably shoved them 
into some hole or comer of that little man's 
office, where (now it did not signify) they would 
be found some day, w^henever it was well swept 
through." 

He lent his ear with the most appropriate 
attention to the account of Mrs. Stapylton's 
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crossing the sea alone in spite of " good advice 
on all hands, and of a league between the 
Thorolds and Mansell ;" but it was with great 
difficulty that he could conceal his anxiety — 
his suspense — when Stapylton proceeded to say 
in the course of his narration. 

" I never investigated that part of my old 
grievances connected with what you told me of 
her corresponding with her sister. It would, 
only have been a misery to her and myself; and 
a useless one ; as that is a sin she can't repeat. 
She must have been worked upon — drawn into it 
through that extra kind-heartedness which is 
her one fault, if you may call it so.'' 

" And of course," asked Falkner " she made 
no allusion herself to any thing of the kind ?" 

" She ! — no — there's little danger of that 
now though she once did in a manner, when 
half out of her mind. It's the last thing she 
would dream of in her sound senses." 

Falkner now felt thoroughly relieved ; and 
was henceforth convinced that — resentment 
being a passion of but secondary force in Ellen, 
a combination of love, fear, and modesty in her 
nature would ensure her keeping his secret — 
certainly for a long time — probably for ever. 
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T!he knowledge of this sensibly lessened the 
effort which (for all his habitually ductility) it had 
at first cost him to converse with Stapylton ; the 
last two days they spent together were passed by 
both in all the ease of their old intercourse ; and 
if their farewell was regarded by the one simply 
as the dissolving of a tie which had ceased to 
be advantageous, it was felt by the other with a 
depth and keenness of sorrow only to be sur- 
passed by that which swelled his heart, when he 
a fortnight afterwards took leave of Barbara, who, 
(now Mansell's wife) was spared by her husband 
to pass one last day with her brother and Ellen 
twenty-four hours before they sailed for Canada. 

The apparent hopelessness of Stapylton's ' 
ever returning to his own country was tho- 
roughly satisfactory to Falkner, who never for- 
feited his cousin's good graces, and in due course 
of time inherited his property ; so that he only 
regretted (when he gave the subject a thought 
at all) that his anxiety to keep his friend abroad 
should have impelled him to the uselessly daring 
act of destroying Mrs. Stapylton 's letters. 

THE END. 
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NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

** No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith { and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws aod 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instmclive 
reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
oi the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable storiss 
are tuid."— /'c/*^ 
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TUBKEnr: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illusft-ations. 30s. bound. 

•* These yolumes are of an anthentic character and enduring interest."— Athenmttn. 

"This book forms a very valuable repertory of Information in regard to the past and 
present sUte of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely given, and for all pur. 
poses of reference dnring the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable." — Examiner, 

** To any of our readers desirous of forming an opinion for himself on the condition 
and prospects of Turkey, we would advise a careful perusal of this work. No work on the 
subject could have been better timed, while the information which it contains— unlike the 
great bulk of those hasty compilations which a sudden demand has called into existence — is 
not only accurate, but valuable."— ilfoming' Chronicle. 

**A most interesting, instructive, and valuable work. In no other book that we are 
axvare of, will the reader find the same amount of reliable information respecting the actual 
condition and resources of the Sultan's dominions."— Jtfomtn^ Post. 

" In these volumes we have the most complete and accurate description of the past and 
present position of the Turkish Empire to be found in our language."— BnYannia. 

** These volumes constitute a work for the future as well as for the present, in other 
words, a valuable library book as well as a book of great contemporaneous interest. Their 
permanent value they derive chiefly from the deep research and extensive and minute In- 
vestigation of their first author, Sir James Porter, their present interest from the acute and 
lively treatment of the events of the day by his grandson and continuator. In fact, we know 
not where to find so perfect an account of Turkey in all its relations with the rest of the 
w(Nrld, military, political, and, above all, commercial." — Standard. 

"This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, aftera memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of Its 
nattirai and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history fh>m the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
tbe civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
qxxainted with Turkey as it is ; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fuller 
and more life-like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted." — John Bull. 

" No publication upon the state and prospects of the Ottoman Empire, with which we 
are acquainted can compare with the work now under notice for general utility. In addition 
to investigations into the legislature of Turkey, its civil and religious government, its 
educational institutions, and the system of instruction, its finances, military and naval 
resources, and the social condition of the people, ample details are given of its history, and 
a short account of the progress of the actual struggle. These researches are interspersed with 
journals and letters, which impart a charming interest to the volumes. We hail the appear- 
ance of these volumes with satisfaction, as accurate Information both on the history and the 
actual condition of Turkey Is much needed. Good books are ever welcome, and this is a good 
book, coming Into our possession at the critical moment when it is most required." — Messenger. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's KEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF VLABJE DE MEDIdS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hsnrt IY., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of ''Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large toIs. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 

" A fasdnatini; book. The history of such a woman as the beantlAil, ImpiiIsiTe, earnest, 
and affectionate Marie de Medlcis could only be done justice to by a fenale pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it is not in 
every case accompanied. In Miss Pardee the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, talcing a place midway between the ' frescoed galleries' 
of Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guisot,' har all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the refiectire speculation of the other.'* — DaUy New*. 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vicissitudes of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the Ufe of Marie 
de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe's admirable 
biography possesses the most absorlHng and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical 
record of the events ot which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description.'*— 
John Bull, 

MEHOIRS OF THE BARONESS D'OBEREIRGH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 Yols. post 8yo. 31s. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are T^ouis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine aud Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de P£p^ Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
lingular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chad- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

"A Ireen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d'Oberlcirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest iaVun 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are • 
perfect magaiine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the moat fkstidioas 
reiulers, and instruct the most informed."— firaminer. 
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THE LIFE OF MABGUEBITE FANGOULEME, 

QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS I., from numerous Originil 
Sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothdque Imp^riale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits, 
engraved by Heath, 21s. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THS PRESS. 

"This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer nu 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
Aimished us with a very interesting and graphic slcetch of the singular events and the 
important personages who toolc part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English hiatory," ^Observer. 

** This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent a 
great time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and 
agreeable manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is 
owing partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it 
has been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. 
Indeed, till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to 
the History of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, 
under any circumstances, it could have been done better." — Standard. 

" There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'Angoul6me in the 
range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject so copious and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written 
biography."— Li^erai^ Oazette. 

" A work of high literary and historic merit. It is fVilI of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
historical information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity." — Sunday Times, 

" A work which is most acceptable as an addition to our historical stores, and which will 
place the author in a foremost rank among our female writers of the royal biography of their 
own sex." — John Bull, 

"A candidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
witb the attention it merits can fall to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of mankind." — Morning Herald. 

** This life of Marguerite d'Angoul6me is entitled to high rank amongst the many excel- 
lent memoirs of illustrious women for which we have been largely indebted to female 
authorship. The subject is eminently attractive." — Morning Post, 

"Throughout these volumes the most intense interest is maintained. Like Carlyle, 
Miss Freer has written as one whose thoughts and sympathies became assimilated to the 
age. The biography of Marguerite of Navarre Is a work upon which the author has 
lavished all the resources of her genius."— fritonnto. 
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MEMOIBS OF JOHN ABERNETH7, FJLS. WITH A 

Visw OF HIS Writinos, Lbctubbs, and Chabactbr. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of << Medicine and Sargery One Inductive 
Science,'' &c. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8yo., with Portraits, 2 Is. 

" A memoir of high professional interest."— Jfomtn^ Post. 

" These memoirs conrey a graphic, and, we I>elieve, falthfhl picture of the celebrated 
John Aberoethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment."— HeraM. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find 
in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of any 
other age — the student of intellectual science, the progress of a truly profound philosopher— 
and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. Abemethy*s memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one." — Standard. 

** We hope these volumes will be perused by all our readers. They are extremdy 
interesting^ and not only give an account of Abemethyt which cannot fail to be read with 
benefit, but they discuss incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polity. Mr. 
Macilwain is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a great number; this does not render his 
work less pleasant reading. We recommend it most strongly as an interesting, and, at the 
same time, instructive treatise."— ilfetftco-CAtrur^a/ Review. 



THE UTERATUBE AND ROMANCE OF NOBTHEBN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MART HOWITT. 2 vols. 
postSvo. 2l8. 

'* English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They have now 
increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and valuable work, by 
means of which the great majority of the reading public will be, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth long garnered in the literature and 
beautiful romance of Northern Europe. From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in 
antiquity, down to the novels of Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic 
writings of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner 
at once singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but the 
very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes Arom plays, and selections from the poets, 
with most attractive biographies of great men. The songs and ballads are translated with 
exquisite poetic beauty."— Sun. 



RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States."— i\raoai and Military Gazette, 
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THE JOURNALS AND COKEESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-Gbkeral of the forces under H.R.H. the Dure of York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94 ; yilth an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol royal 
8vo., with large maps, 1 4s. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The letters, in 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
ever3rwhere marlced by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of Judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — a quiclc eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per- 
fbrmed his duties of editor very well. The boolc is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
prodnctloB,**— Athenaeum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITAIIY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or 80 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Weliesley." — Spectator, 

** The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."— Brf^annta. 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notlcesW King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, Ifae Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Ed^rd Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captidn Grose, &c. The volumes abound In interesting fatter. The anecdotes art 
one and all amusing." — Observer, 

** These ' Adventures and Recollections ' are those of a g^tleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
80 agreeably that we have little doubt tiiat his volumes will be acceptable." — Athetueum. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNMAUOHT Rangers. 2 vols. 2l8. 

** In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are intenvoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Titnea, 



lO HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTEEtS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; indnding HistoriGal tnd CritiGal Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherianda. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 toIs. pott 8to. 218. 

" This book is designed to give to the general public a popular Icnowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especlid reference to the most prominent 
among those of their worlcs which are io be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of resi 
nse to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable." — Examiner. 

" This nsefhl and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most usefhl information, and many an artist will rise firom 
the perusal of the worlc with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handboolc to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much reqidred by many thousands is a well-proven ftei."— 
Sundap Times, 

** In turning over Lady Jervis's pages, we are astonished at the amount of knowledge 
she has acquired. We can testify to the accuracy of her statements, and to the judiciousness 
of her remarks. The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavant. 
To the art.student*s attention it is in every respect to be commended." — Meatenger, 

" It is not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, at 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated piUntings 
in England that has hitherto been published."— Oteeroer. 



CLASSIC AND HISTOBIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2to18. postSvo. 2l8. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic aod Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaos, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanos, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Gennanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodos, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudoda, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de FEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de StaeL 

" A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a firesh and unhacknied subject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit and 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner. 

** We find In these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque." — Athenmun, 
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MniTTABY LIFE IN ALGERIA, BT THE COTJMT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 toIs. post 8to. 21i. 

** We commend this book u really worth perusal. The volumes make us fkmlliarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changamier, 
Caraignac, Lamoriciire, are brought prominently before the reader.*' — Examiner. 

" These Tolumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The yivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — Sundap Times, 

AITT0BI06RAFHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

'* The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organisation, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
aontain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
In time of peace." — DaUp Neuft. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 toIs., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

" These Tolnmes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed j 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personfil observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— Jlftfss^ng'er. 

ATIJ^tniC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 21s. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
Tidue. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, anitnated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Time$. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A HOSEINS, ESQ. 

2 yols. post 8to. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 yoI. posi 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and Incladlng probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of Corfu."— JIAeMttim. 
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HOME LIFE IN BUSSIA. REVISED BT COL. L&CH 

SZTRM A, Editor of '' Revelations of Siberia.'* 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

OPINIONS OF THE PBE8S. 

** This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty infbrmation, although they are some of the most striking and truthftil 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers.**— {>6«eroer. 

"A carious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained in these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly ban.** ^Sunday Times, 

" So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individuals composing what is 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described.*'— Jfomtng' Herald, 

**A very remarkable work, and one which, interesting at any time, will not fail to 
extract peculiar attention at the present moment. Once read, it will never be forgotten.** 
^Poet. 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANIS] 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACK SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 



" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.*'— -i>teA'«n«*« Hotue' 
hold Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having Incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable Insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.*'— Dot'/jr News. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' of Madame 
Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present 
work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its unpretending style and truthfal 
simplicity will win its way (0 the reader's heart, and compel him to sympathise with the 
fair sufferer. The series of hardships endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is 
affectingly told ; and once settled down at one of the most northern points of the convict 
territory, Berezov, six hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye 
for the natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarous 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as ethnologist 
full of valuable information."— G/ode. 
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NABRATIVE OF A JOURNET BOUND THE WORLD, 

Comprisiiig A Wintsr Passags acboss thb Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post Svo. 
31s. 6d. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresi where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horsebaclc to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage Aill of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and trortk 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and bis remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities.'* — Olobe, 

" Independently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Oerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much to 
interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and graphic 
manner." — Athenaum. 

"A. book of travels of a superior kind, both as regards the varied information it con. 
tains and the spirited style in which it is written." — Literary Gazette, 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Colonred Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

" Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume with that of a glft.book, is 
Mr. Elwes* * Sketcher*s Tour.* It is an unaffected, well-written record of a tour of some 
36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful tinted lithographs, executed 
by the author. These, as well as the literary sketches in the volume, deal most largely with 
Southern and Spanish America,— whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the 
Sandwich Islands, is carried to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the 
Pacific, — thence sails to the Australian coast,— passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore 
and Bombay,— and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a succession of 
such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks."— S*om»ner. 

*'The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing-room table 
as its place of destination. The nature of its contents, — cheerful, lively letter-presS'^will 
assure it a ready welcome there. Tet it is not, therefore, Ineligible for the library shelf— even 
for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages Round the World.* Pleasanter reading, we 
repeat, need not be offered than our sketcher brings.'*— ilMeiueum. 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLElOan^S, FABM^ 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Eso., Minebalogicax. Sub- 
TBTOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN CoLONiBS. ^ccood Edition, revised. 2 vols, 
pott 8vo. 21 8. 

" This Is sn anadoraed accoj^nt of the sctaal condition in which these colonies are fbund, 
by a profipssional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seising on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
eatreme, and to the intending emigrant an Invaluable instructor. As may be expected tnm 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and Offers a perfect manual of the new 
eraft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
eoansellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions* 
aa well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe, 

** We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and companion.'* — 
Lloy<r« Weekly Paper. 



A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

** The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings." — Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy*s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own »ex.**^Athenaum. 

** Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country In general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

" We recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum." — Home Compa$uan. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTKALIAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of ** A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 Tols. post 8yo. 21s. 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthAilness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive." — John Bull. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these ' Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives." 
— Literary Gazette. 

** These volumes consist of a series of very interesting tales, founded on facts, in which the 
chief features of a settler's life are shown. To intending emigrants the work will be specially 
attractive, but the ordinary novel reader will find that these narratives are more likely to 
amuse an idle hour than more ambitious productions— possessing, as they do, the charm of 
truth with the fascination of fiction."— 5«n. 
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TRAVELS m EUBOFEAN TUEEE7: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Sxrtia, Bulgaria, Macxdonia, Roumxlia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; with a Visit to Grsscs and thb Ionian Islbs, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and thb Sclavonian Proyincxs of 
Austria on thb Lowbr Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Eso. 
Author of *' Travels in Circassia," etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 1 8s. 

'* These important volumee deecribe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar. 
rassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.** — 
U. S. Magaxine, 

** This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most enlightened, and 
the most reliable amount of what haa been hitherto almost the terra incognita of European 
Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of entertainment aa well as instruction." — 
John Bull, 



A TOUB OF INQUntY THBOUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Prbsent Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of " Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia,'' &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' Mr. Spencer haa travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many Judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicle. 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated bt permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 
lOs, 6d, 

** This volume is not the least Interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character."— 7%e Timet. 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A, 

formerly Secbbtabt to tbb Cbtlon Branch Rotal Asiatic Socistt. 
Second Edition, 2 toIs. post 8to. 2l8. 

*' A Teiy clever and amtulng book, by one who has lived as a planter and JournaliBt many 
yean in Ceylon. The work la filled with Interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
dactiona, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated In a 
very spirited manner.*' — Standard. 

" We have not met with a more delightful book for a long time past.** — Lit. Oaz. 

'*We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has Just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
aeuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
naeftil Information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style.'*— Jtfomin^ Post, 



TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
'* Forest Life in Ceylon.'' 2 vols, post 8to. 2 Is. 

** When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Amongst the writersof theday,weknowof nonewho are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amuaing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rste. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches containa the result of the author'a 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short. Tropical Sketches maybe set down as {he work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive."— S«nclay 
TUnes» 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY, £ so. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiajities 
in each island visited in succession." — Globe, 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KA.SHMIR. BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and iDstructive miscellany of information on the country, its 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the ivU|^n, 
and the social condition of Its inhabitants."— /oAn Bull, 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo» 
2U. 

"ThfB Is one of the most In tereBting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's worlr has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African } but It haa 
been reserved to Mr. Cruiclcshanlc to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his worlc proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the Africun be brought within the pale of civilisation. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of tke death of the gifted Letltia Elizabeth Landon (L. E. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean.** — Standard. 



EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Eso., Late Attached to the Consulab 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. with lUustrationi, 

2l8. 

'* a very agreeable book. Mr. Neale Is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good>humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in his pages.** — Athefueum 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo., with Maps and lUastra- 

tions, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' E6then.' His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in- 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, &c.** — Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI, of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21». 

*< Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 
he has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 
book of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial Importance is becoming 
every day more obvious.** — Observer. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISIVEAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with a View to thb 
Establishment OF Schools. BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M.A., Latb 
Chaplain at Bbyroot. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** Mr. Lyde*s pages Airnish a very good Illustration of the present state of some of the 
east known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts of the Ansyreeh, 
lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. The practical aim of the 
author gives his volumes an Interest which works of greater pretension yranV*—'Athewmm, 
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SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Intentsd. Second Edition. 
2 toIb. post 8yo. 2l8. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*s admirable works. The *Wlse 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before ns 
take a loftier range, and are so rich In tan and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
■ample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.'* — Standard. 

** Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him venture atone 
among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
chain to turn tables or to mystify man— our hero always manages to come off with flying 
colours — ^to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his own calling — to get at the heart of 
•very maid's and matron's secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its 
<Iiiaint and racy dialect will please some readers — its abundance of yams will amuse others. 
There is something In the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Athetueum. 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
la altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these 'Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Morning Poai. 



THE AMEBICANS AT HOME; OR, BTEWAYS, 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

** In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton, and the subjects embraced 
in the present delightful volumes call forth in new and vigorous exercise his peculiar powers. 
' The Americans at Home' will not be less popular than any of his previous works.** — Morning 
Poit, 

'* In this highly-entertaining work, we are treated to another cargo of capital stories 
firom the inexhaustible store of our Yankee friend — all of them graphically illustrative of the 
ways and manners of Brother Jonathan.** — John Bull. 



TKATTS OF AMEBICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of *• SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

*' We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally delightful.*'— 
Standard. 

** No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the month of 
the inimitable ' Sam,* to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. . His present collection of comic stories and laughable tndta is a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour." — Glvbt, 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 yoIs. post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend MIm Mltford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works." — Blackwood' t 
Magazine. 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of anthof 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna BaiUie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved.**— JMciunim. 

*' Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading." — Examiner. 

** The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works.**— -John Bull. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BYEUOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 Yols. post 8vo. 

" The scheme for the colonisation of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a cora- 
rounicatlon between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince* introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition } the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished." — John BtUl, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard. 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY, LL.D. lOs. 6d. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John Bull. 



THE SONG OF ROLAND, AS CHANTED BEFORE 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
Translated by the Author of "EMILIA WYNDHAM." SmaU 4to., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

** ' The Song of Roland' is well worth general perusal. It Is spirited and descriptive, 
and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric manners and feelings 
of the Rge "—Morning Herald. 
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FAMILT ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newboroogh, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Oreat Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c. 

"It were Impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex» 
eellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their Interest preserved 
la undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
fi>r truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may Justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.* "Standard, 

** The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Athenmum. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barristcr-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Triah 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman— The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General o the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public."— Jlfomtn^ Chronicle 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great Judgment. The Incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the Incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually happened." — Mestenger, 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 

TUEES OF A CLEVEE 

WOMAN. 

" The * Clever Womaa ' is of the same 
class with the 'Vicar of Wrexhill/ and 
' Widow Barnaby.' It is the best novel 
the season has produced. No person can 
iidi to be amused by it." — Critic. 

*'Mr8. Troliope has done full justice to 
her well-earned reputation as one of the 
cleveiest novelists of the day in this 
iiew production of her fertile pen." — 
John Bull. 



UNCLE WALTEB. 

Svols. 

*** Uncle Walter' Is an exceedingly en. 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Troliope 
more than ever iu her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day.*'— 
Morning Post, 

THE TOUNG HEIBESS. 

8 vols. 

** The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Troliope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this noveI."<— 06«<froer. 



BY MRS. GORE. 



MAMMON; OB, THE HARDSHIPS OF AN 

3 vols. 



:iDiiN 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTEE. 

3 vols. 

" One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram." — Morning 
Chronicle. 



FBOGEESS ft FKEJUDICE. 

8 vols. 

" This entertaining and particularly 
clever novel is not to be analysed, but 
to be praised, and that emphatically."-— 
Examiner* 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



UAGDALEK HEFBXTBN; 

A STORY OFTHK SCOTTISH RCFOBMATION. 

8 vols. 

'* ' Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Maitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is successAiUy drawn." 
— Athenaum. 

*' * Magdalen Hepburn * is a story of the 
Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
prominently introduced among the dra- 
matis personse. The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable, pleasant women move to and 
fro in it, characters are well discrimi- 
nated, and there is a sense everywhere of 
the right and good, as well as the pictu- 
resque. " — Examiner, 

ADAM GEAEME, 
OF MOSSGEAY. 

3 vols. 

*'A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery." — 
Fosi. 



HAEETMUIE. 

Skcond Edition. 8 vols. 

*' We prefer ' Harry Muir ' to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. T^Is new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Mail- 
land,* is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted Arom without our regard for its 
writer being increased." — Aihenaum. 

** This is incomparably the best of the 
author's works. In It the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by * Margaret Maitland ' 
has been fiiUy realised, and now these 
can be no question that, for graphic pi«> 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to b« ranked second to none among 
modern writers of fiction."—- Co^^ifoittan 
Mercurp, 



CALEB FIELD. A TALK 

1 vol. 6«. 

'* This beautiftil production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers."— 
Standard. 
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WORKS OP FICTION. 



OAELEIGH KASCOTT. 

By L. Hows. 
Dedicated to Profeesor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

ANTIPODES; 

Os, THE NEW EXISTENCE. 

A TALK or RKAI. LIVK. 

By A CbKROTMAN. 3 vole. 

HEEBEBT LAKE. 

By the Author of *' Anns Dtsart." 
n vols. 

** Many and various are the cross pur. 
poses of love which run through this 
cleverly-written tale, from the pen of the 
talented author of * Anne U/sart.* While 
administering largely to the entertainment 
of the reader, the Author has added to 
a welUearned reputation." — John BulL 

THE TOUNG HTJSBAin). 

By Mat. Grbt. Author of "Tbk Gam- 
blkr's Wifk," &c. 8 vols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were." — 
John Bull. 

** The merit of producing an admirable 
story may be justly awaided to Mrs. 
Grey." — Sunday Times. 

THE CUEATE OF OVEETON. 

8 vols. 

**A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por. 
trayed with great skilL'*— /oAn Bull. 

** The startling secession of such men 
as Newman, Manning, and Wilberforce, 
renders the revelations which the author 
has made in these interesting and instruc- 
tive volumes extremely well-timed.*' — JBn- 
tamUa. 

THE VILLAGE 
MILLIONNAIEE. 

By the Autlu>r of ** Thk Fortunks ow 
Woman." 3 vols. 

"Great diversity of character and an 
endless succession of surprising incidents 
and vicissitudes impart an absorbing inte- 
rest to this new production of Miss 
Lamont's pen."— JoAn Bull. 

MAEY SEAHAM. 

By Mrs. Grbt. 3 vols. 

'* Equal to any former novel by its 
author." — Athenaum. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 

By C. RowcaoFT, Esq. 3 vols. 



VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Dalrtmplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 toIs, 



" * Vlvia 
Dalrymple 



is an excellent novel. Mrs. 

paints society In its true 
colours. We heartily congratulate her 
upon a production which displays such 
high purpose, wrought out with so much 
ability.'*— i'os*. 

MATHEW FAZTON. 

Edited by the Author of ** John Dray- 
ton,*' *' AiLiBPORD," &c. 8 vols. 

" * Bf athew Pazton ' bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
*John Drayton' and 'Ailieford,' and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation. It displays the same simple 
pathos, the same homely humour, the 
same truth to nature, and the same fine 
sense of national peculiarity." — Pa»t. 

AnJEFOED. 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 
By the Author of «* John Drayton." 3 v. 

'•'AiUeford' is the biography of the 
clever writer of * John Drayton.' It is a 
deeply interesting Ule.**— Britannia. 

A FHTSICIAN^ TALK 

9 vols. 

" A vast amount of thought and know- 
ledge is displayed in this work. Many 
various phases of society, and different 
gradations of character, are dexterously 
given to sight." — Sun, 

CEEWE EISE. 

By John C. Jbavfrbson. 3 vols. 

" A clever novel, and one that, without 
any great wealth or diversity of incident, 
contrives to be deeply interesting. The 
career of a brilliant young man at college 
— his temptations, errors, and resolute 
self-redemption from evil courses — makes 
the main interest of the story, which is set 
forth with a vigour and reality tliat looks 
like a daguerreotype from facts." — Ath§- 
naum. 

EDWAED WniiOUGHBT. 

By the Author of **Thb Di8ciPf.iNB ow 
Li7B." 8 vols. 

'* We like all Ladv Emily Ponsonby's 
novels, and this is, in our Judgment, the 
best of them."— Iform'n^ Pott, 



j:i:)Iji 



•MTTXAl^ 



By the Author of" Thb Kinnbars." 3 v. 

"We feel obliged to the author for 
giving us such a fresh pleasant story as 
* Phemie Millar.* Out of the homeliest of 
details a certain fascination is evoked 
which ensures the reader interest to the 
end.** — Athenaum. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 
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REGINALD LTLE. 

By Miss Pardob. 3 v. 

"An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well- drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page." — Atlas. 

FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. Baillie Cochranb, Esq. 2 v. 

" The best story that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author." — 
Herald. 

THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
"Alicb Wb.vtworth." 3 volt. 

ALICE WENTWORTH. 

3 vols. 

" This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power aud pathos 
enough to get a hearing and iieep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, aud Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and society.'* — 
Athetutum, 

JANET MOWBRAY. 

By Carolinb Grautopf. 8 v. 

"This very pleasant tale of 'Janet 
Mowbray ' is a love story— and a very 
good one — full of agreeable variety and 
interest." — Examiner, 

THE ROSES. 

By the Author of " The Flirt." 3 v. 

'* ' The Roses ' displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, aU the 
talent which appeared in *The Flirt,' and 
• The Manoeuvring Mother.' " — Standard. 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

3 vols. 

"Music has never had so glowing an 
advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability dis- 
played in them." — Herald. 

THE EINNEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 V. 

THE LADY 
AND THE PRIEST. 

By Mrs. Mabkrlt. 3 vols. 

THE COLONEL. 

I?y the Author of " Perils of Fashion." 

3 vols. 



ELECTRA. 

By the Author of " Rockinoham." 

With Illustrations by Lord Gerald FSti- 
gerald. Second Edition. 8 vols. 

"The author of 'Rockingham' holds 
always a vigorous pen. It is impossible 
to deny him the happy faculty of telling a 
pleasing story with ability and power. 
We are bound to extend our highest praise 
to the skill with which the several ch»> 
racters in *£lectra* are portrayed, and 
with which the interest of the story Is 
sustained to the very last chapter." — 
Timet. 

AUBREY. 

By the Author of ** Emilia Wtndham." 
3 vols. 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation. The interest of the story is 
powerfully kept up, and there is much 
truthful and discriminating depicting of 
character." — Literary Oaxette, 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wtndham." 
8 vols. 

" One of the most successful of the au- 
thor's works." — Post. 

"These volumes abound In delicale 
and passionate writing."— J^xamtn^r. 

THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE SOUTH. 

By Mrs. Clara Walbbt. 8 vols. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. 

ANNETTE. A TALK 

By W. F. Dkacodt. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 vols. 

" ' Annette ' is a stirring tale. The pre- 
fatory memoir of Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the 
less so for containing two long letters from 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of 
gentle far>thinking wisdom." — Examiner, 

LADY IflEARION. 

By Mrs. W. Fostbr. 
8 vols. 

THE BELLE 
OF THE VILIfAGK 

By the Author of "Tbb Old English 
Gkntlbman." 

8 Tola. 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBUBITS UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a sue- 
oession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of idl branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the mouth. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen.** — Qlobe. 

** At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds ^th the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources." — Sun, 

** This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men." — Morning Herald. 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispehsable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence — and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information.*' — Atlas. 

HUR^T AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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